a ONE HOUR UNTIL 
PLACE IS CLEAR 


12 American cruisers 


SUNK WITHOUT TRACE 


1, the first six months of this year 56,700 man YEARS 
of production time have been lost in this country —56,700 man years that 
can never be regained—56,700 years that could have been saved by just a 


little practical patriotism. 


And in those 56,700 man years 12 complete cruisers or 1000 big bombers 


this country needs so desperately could have been built. 


It can well be that those 12 cruisers, those 1000 big bombers may spell the 
difference between victory or defeat for America. Can any selfish gain be worth 


the risk of humiliation and slavery for America and every American? 


The 56,700 years are gone—one hundred and eighteen million man hours. 
The only way to make up that awful loss to this country is to work that much 


harder and better from this moment on. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER: 
FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY 


<- 


A ata en tn tate 


Photo courtesy of The Hydraulic Press Mig Co. Mt Cileed Q 


5000-ton jaws can’t chew 


this rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ig rubber that «feels like rock—but 
flows like jelly. It must stand a 
squeeze of five thousand tons. It must 
be so elastic it pushes back against this 
pressure like a spring. Press manufac- 
turers needed such rubber for a new, 
faster method of making some of the 
35,000 metal parts for airplanes being 
tushed out today. 

When the iron jaws of the press 
close, the push behind them equals 
the weight of a 15-story building. 
Dies with sheet metal over them are 
Squcezed down into the rubber block. 
The rubber is so firm that it feels 
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solid and hard, and so strong that it 
forces the sheet metal around the dies, 
into their exact shape. 


It must stand this not only once but 
again and again, day after day, without 
being chewed to pieces—a different 
type of rubber from any ever made 
before. Could such rubber be fur- 
nished ? 

B. F. Goodrich not only worked out 
the proper type of compound but sev- 
eral different variations of it to adapt 
it to the special problems of different 
press manufacturers. It’s one more 
contribution to faster production but 


it’s still not unusual, for Goodrich 
improvement in rubber is a steady proc- 
ess applied continuously, year after 
year, to all sorts of products. Not only 
new products but the rubber hose, 
V-belts, conveyor belts and hundreds 
of other things you buy from B. F 
Goodrich today can be expected to be 
better than those you bought even last 
year, because of this never-ending pro- 
gram of research. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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l, the rich lands now known as The Chessie Corri- 
dor, the first white settlers staked out great tracts of 
wilderness—and built tiny log cabins. Today a new 
wave of settlers is coming in. . . this time to build 
great manufacturing plants. There’s still plenty of 
room to grow in The Corridor, for the industries 
already here and for those coming in ever-increasing 
numbers .. . attracted by The Corridor’s endless 
resources. Here are abundant raw materials to meet 


ae 
_ 


Where early settlers Slaked vit land, caimi ee 


the needs of a diversity of industries. Limitless fuel 

coal, oil, gas and low-cost electric power. Plentiful, 
pure water flows in The Corridor’s streams, and wells 
up from the ground. Excellent transportation by 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s fast, scheduled freight service 
brings major markets within first to third morning 


delivery range of this desirable manufacturing area. 


Perhaps your company’s wisest move would be to 
follow the present march of new industries into The 
Chessie Corridor. To help you find the answer, you 
should have all the facts—now—about this territory. 


Here’s the WHOLE STORY 
— between covers. Information on 
this important area is now organized and 
available in a new 56-page book you'll be 
proud to have in your library—“The Chessie 
Corridor —Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” This beautiful book is a graphic 
survey of the resources, conditions and 
opportunities which beckon industry to The Corridor. Copies will 
be mailed to business executives requesting them from INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, I {untington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served by CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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and the ANNALIST Nov. 15, 1 
—_ 
Post 
THE COVER Fs 
When 360,000 soldiers move into an area, hospitality—even the S: em econ 
kind—is taxed to the limit. For example, when the Army took | of m' 
counties in North and South Carolina for its big maneuvers this t] any | 
the restaurant on the cover was only one of many local business«. +} polit: 
needed a breathing spell—especially on payday, when $14,000,(i 3 
distributed to the men in uniform. But the payroll isn’t the onl oan 
that means business when the Army moves in. Everything fr ders 
cream to real estate is involved—page 22. bill | 
into 
RESERVING MATERIALS ue 
ee Seat a et p= 
Price inflation isn’t the only kind of inflation that Washington is worried 
about. Priorities inflation has become a pretty serious problem tov, as uals 4 
the constant demand for higher preference ratings has eaten more and can t 
more seriously into available supplies of scarce materials. For two months — 
now Washington has been talking about allocations, as a means of pro- ree 
viding consumer-goods manufacturers with enough materials to stay in Whil 
business. Deciding that a certain portion of supplies ought to be more 
reserved for them is one thing; determining how that portion shal] be omy 
divided up, industry by industry, manufacturer by manufacturer, is 
another and tougher problem, but defense authorities are feeling their Pay! 
way toward its solution—page 15. . 
f 
little 
NO CHINK IN THE ARMOR ALLOWED . 
San Francisco employers have been uniformly proud of their “boss union,” — 
the San Francisco Employers Council, and the pattern of collective bar a 
gaining for employers which it has set. Currently, the city’s hotel owners, , a 
members of the council, are carrying on a bitter fight with A.F.L. unions, their 
pegging their strategy to the council's “united front.” But this time the paych 
collective front has cracked. Having tried all the usual weapons for pre alreac 
venting the split, it has now gone to the courts for aid—page 18. ‘Thus, tax OF 
the council adds another precedent to the collection it has accumulated may | 
in the business of pioneering a new pattern of labor relations. = 
trade 
mean 
REDESIGNING MEAT CUTS other 
There's nothing sacred about how to cut up a side of beef, a lamb, or and 
a hog. Under the tutelage of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. p 
the Army is learning that fact to its advantage. Particularly, it’s learning sal 
how to get maximum food with minimum waste out of meat animals Fe 
and, at the same time, it’s teaching a lot of future butchers and restau have 
rateurs the same habit. This story won’t help you carve next Sunday's priati 
roast of beef; it will tell you something about the roast you may carve starts 
All Super-Tough lenses in Willson some Sunday a few years hence—page 39. Pm 
industrial goggles are individually Ne 
tested and exceed the requirements WHERE TO FIND IT well 
of Federal specifications, assuring a 
maximum comfort and protection. Washington Bulletin Labor and Management Bure 
a ures 
wi tecti wai i / Finance . gh ea att 
revpeceny desc fr avery cocaine SHS ee é - 
justri rd. Call in i > ke 
ies patieaele ar ieee Ne The Outlook The Monthly Index ee 
v . < 
GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS © HELMETS The Business Roundup Commodities $6.0 
| | Production Business Abroad ............ 8 
DOUBLE ' . 
New Products Profit & Loss. Enlis 
Marketing The~ Trading Post Ne 
Regional Market Outlook The Trend 2 other 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Postponing New Taxes 


Congress will put price control and 
economy in non-defense spending ahead 
of more taxes but is in no hurry about 
any of them. In any Congressman’s 

litical primer, painful taxes are more 
forbidding than inflation dangers. Few 
of them are impressed by the Roosevelt- 
Morgenthau request for immediate con- 
sideration of a multi-billion dollar tax 
pill to control inflation by diverting 
into the Treasury money which, if it 
were spent, would only help to boost 
rices further. 

A big tax bill affecting both individ- 
uals and business is sure next year. That 
can't be avoided by cuts in non-defense 
spending, but to justify further tax in- 
creases, Congress will first take a whack 
at the “ordinary budget.” Like the 
White House, Capitol Hill is giving a 
more serious ear to Morgenthau’s econ- 
omy proposals than ever in the past. 


Payroll “Checkoff” Out 


However big the tax burden becomes, 
little chance is seen now that Congress 
will ever adopt a federal “checkoff” 
from payrolls. Certainly, with the con- 
gressional elections coming up, it will 
not ask the voters next year to swallow 
a double dose by requiring them to pay 
their taxes on this year’s income out of 
paychecks from which the 1942 tax has 
already been deducted. A general sales 
tax or general manufacturers’ excise taxes 
may be preferred. Industry would obvi- 
ously prefer the former, while the retail 
trade would welcome the latter, as a 
means of thinning out the tax load that 
otherwise would cut heavily into sales 
and collections of accounts receivable. 


Preview of Spending 


Federal departments and agencies 
have submitted their requests for appro- 
priations for the 1943 fiscal year, which 
starts July 1, 1942. The total amount 
requested is reported to be over $40,- 
000,000,000. 

Nearly every agency, nondefense as 
well as defense, requested an increase 
over the current year. The Budget 
Bureau hopes that total 1943 appro- 
priations, not including lease-lend, can 
be kept down to $35,000,000,000 and 
that nondefense can be held between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000. 


Enlisting the Government 


Next year’s budget-making goes with 
other plans now on foot to throw the 
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government itself squarely behind the 
defense program. The Budget Bureau 
is doing the razor-work, but each of the 
President's six anonymous assistants is 
at work on some aspect of adjusting the 
government's administrative operations 
to the all-out effort. 

The New Deal’s pet agencies—SEC, 
Wage-Hour, WPA, CCC, and NYA 
among others—are slated for a trimming. 
Actual defense agencies will get priority 
on all federal personnel, thus partly 
crippling other agencies which have 
been trving to masquerade “government- 
as-usual”” operations by flag-waving. 


Price Appeaser 


Hardworking Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s latest assignment is to placate all 
factions sufficiently to wangle the price- 
control bill out of Congress. He has 
been privately sounding out farm and 
city congressional leaders in an effort 
to get them together. In line with the 
projected compromise (BW—Nov.8’41, 
p14), Wallace has tried to appease the 
farm leaders by talking vaguely of some 
form of wage control. With city con- 
gressmen, he has discussed a ceiling on 
farm prices as a quid pro quo. 


Dollar-a-Year Fuss 


F.D.R. is adroitly sidestepping the 
fuss over $l-a-year men. Just this past 
week he has delegated his appointing 
authority to Defense Chieftains Nelson, 
Knudsen, Henderson, and Hillman. 
This was in accord with their wishes 
because of long delays in clearing ap- 
pointments through the White House, 
but the action also relieves the Presi- 
dent of any embarrassment incident to 
the crusade against $l-a-year men by 
Senator Truman’s committee. 

In the main, the services of the $1-a- 
vear people are still regarded as a valu- 
able adjunct by OPM’s bosses, but it 
is probable that their usefulness will be 
impaired by the intention of Capitol 
Hill to link them with the award of 
contracts to their companies at the ex- 
pense of small business enterprises. The 


Truman committee expects to produce. 


evidence that numerous $1-a-yearlings 
are still on private payrolls. 


Lewis vs. Hillman 


Employees of OPM’s Labor Division 
will have their eyes glued on Detroit, 
beginning Monday when the C.1.0. 
convention opens there. John L. Lewis 
and his cohorts are out to pillory the 
Labor Division's chief, Sidney Hillman. 


The Lewis crowd wants Hillman’s scalp 
because of his rdle in the Currier hous- 
ing scrap (BW—Oct.18'41,p16) and be- 
cause of his alleged mishandling of the 
captive coal-mine dispute. Both cases 
are cited as instances of the way in 
which Hillman’s defense policy leads in- 
evitably to an infringement of labor's 
rights. Getting C.I1.O. groups to with- 
hold cooperation from Hillman would 
cripple his usefulness. 

If Lewis gets his way, C.1.O. action ~ 
will send Hillman back to private life. 
Hillman’s defense at Detroit will be led 
by his own union, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, who, to their em- 
barrassment, might find support ten- 
dered by Communist-dominated C.1.O. 
afhliates whose aid-to-Russia program 
makes them backers of Hillman’s drive 
to let nothing interfere with defense 
production. 


Making It Official 


The Neutrality Law belatedly follows 
real neutrality into the waste basket. 
Technically, the law is only amended. 
Actually, it becomes a ghost. Congress 
does officially to the law what it did 
indirectly but nonetheless effectually 
when it passed the lease-lend bill, what 
the Administration did when it handed 
destroyers to Britain and again when it 
put “neutrality” patrols on the Atlantic. 

Original intention was to make two 
bites of the cherry—first to legalize the 
arming of ships, then to kill the restric- 
tion of U.S. ships sailing into war 
zones. But the march of events, plus the 
demonstrated weakness of the isolation- 
ists in Congress, changed the program. 
The Navy is already in a “shooting 
war.” Next? 


Priority over Priorities 


Announcement that $15,000,000 of 
machine tools will be allocated to Rus- 
sia is just a hint of what's going on. 
Many more tools are involved than 
those covered by lease-lend aid to the 
Soviet. Orders from Amtorg, Russian 
trading organization in this country, 
have been put on a par with British 
orders and in a more favorable position 
than most U.S. orders. The Russians 
have been given geo aya delivery 
dates which prevail over any priority- 
rated order, no matter how higli the 


rating. 
Machine Tools 


Capacity of machine tools built dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941 is equal, according 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 


For details write Warren Webster | 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. | 


HOME OF ROCHESTER 
DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
GUTS HEATING COSTS 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
5-Story Newspaper Building 
to Save $738 in 6 Months 


INCREASES HEATING COMFORT 


Satisfactory Heating Provided 
in all Sections, including 
Press Room and Offices 


Rochester, N. Y.—Heating costs in 
the Democrat and Chronicle Build- 
ing were reduced $738.80 in the first 
six months after completion of a 
pata y not =~ “a 6 , 
ng erniza- , 
tion Program. 

This substan- 
tial savi is a 
result of the 
improved steam 
distribution se- 
cured with a 
Webster Mod- 
erator System 
of Steam Heat- 
ing. 

Neal Murphy, 
Business Man- 
ager of the 
Democrat - 
Chronicle, one 
of the famous 
Gannett news- uilding 
papers, says: Rochester, N. Y. 

“During the four pease previous to 
heating modernization, we requ 
410.1 Ibs. of steam =A degree day to 
heat our building. ith the Webster 
Moderator System, we require only 

40 lbs. of steam per degree day 
and we are getting much better heat 
distribution. 

“Our experience here has led the 
Gannett Company to install the 
Webster Moderator System in our 
Utica Observer - Dispatch Building, 
Utica, New York.” 

The Democrat and Chronicle 
Building is heated by steam from 
the street mains of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Company. The sav- 
ings are based on the difference be- 
tween present and past steam 
consumption. 

In every section of the building— 
mechanical department, pressroom 
and offices—comfort has been in- 
creased. There is a total of 3,323 
square feet of installed direct 


radiation. 


Democratand Chronicle 


| to OPM, to the capacity of all tools in 


existence in the U.S. at the beginning 


"of 1940. 


Factories on Jan. 3, 1940, possessed 
about 930,000 machine tools. During 
the two years since, some 300,000 tools 
have been built with about three times 


| the capacity per tool of the older ones. 
| @ Say 
Producing heat is only part of the | 


y “Uncle”’—Better than three- 
fourths of the new tools are govern- 
ment-owned, under one arrangement or 
another. 


Advisory Panel on Advertising? 


The advertising fraternity went to the 
first joint convention of the 4A’s and 
the A.N.A. at Virginia Hot Springs this 
week with the jitters. Reason was their 
fear of what Thurman Arnold’s anti- 
trust division and Leon Henderson’s 
OPA—and its Consumer Division under 
Harriet Elliott—-may do to them. Con- 
sequently, talk in the Consumer Di- 


| vision of setting up an advisory panel 
| en advertising becomes important news. 


Ostensible reason would be to tie ad- 
vertising into the defense program. A 


| good guess as to how this might be 


done would be to crack down on ad- 
vertising of “scarcity” goods and divert 
it into informative channels—how to 


| take care of your tires, for example. This 
| type of advertising has been, of course, 


a long time objective of the consumer 


| movement, now liberally represented in 
| Miss Elliott’s bailiwick. 

| © Beef Bureau—The move to bring the 
| advertising trade into camp seems to be 


prompted also by a desire to have it do 
its squawking in Washington, rather 
than at large. 


Escaping Sales Taxes 


Supreme Court or no, the federal 
government won't be paying sales-tax 
tribute to the states on future cost- 
plus construction contracts. The court’s 


decision (page 20) was narrowly drawn 
_in terms of the specific working of the 
| standard cost-plus-fixed fee contract. All 
| the federal government has to do is 
| change the form of the contract. 


One possibility is that federal con- 


| tracting officers may take over the job of 


buying materials. Contractors fear this 
—because it would complicate work 
schedules and because they see it as a 
step towards government force-account 
construction. Another possibility is to 


' redraft the contract form to give con- 


tractors explicit status as agents of the 
government. Still a third which has had 
serious consideration is to have the con- 


| tractor formally sell the materials to 


the government. This would change the 


| locus of the final sale and in most states 


make the tax illegal. 

@ Pressure—F. D. R. suggested some- 
time ago that projects might be routed 
toward states that play ball on sales 
taxes. 


Phone-Radio Rationing 


Priorities Director Nelson 
will call upon the Defense C 
cations Board to advise SPAB a: 
on communications industry 
problems, particularly with re 
allocation of materials. 

DCB would be consulted in a: 
tions calling for rationing of tc 
service, curtailing of new radix 
construction, and keeping alive 
vision and frequency modulatio: 
casting. Both television and { 
viewed as potential cushions fi 
war industry. 


P.S. 


Circulation of CAA’s airport d 
now is restricted, at the Army’s 1 
Army pilots can have it, but mai 
and other fliers can’t. The ide 
keep the Nazis from getting ho! 
copy—in less than two hours. . . 
state Commerce Commission is | epar 
ing itself to make a quick decision on 
the upping of freight rates once the 
wage issue is settled. . . . Donald Nel 
son and Floyd Odlum are reported to 
be at odds regarding the latter’s plan 
for distributing defense business among 
the little fellows. . . . It recently took 
the U.S. mint at Denver three wecks t 
clear a purchase order for copper with 
which to continue minting pennies and 
alloying silver coins. . . . Ickes is still 
banking on an oil shortage, spreading 
reports that by early spring the British 
will want the tankers that were recently 
returned to this country. Meantime, he 
has ordered his staff to continue its 
work on a gas rationing plan. 
The food stamp plan has had its budget 
for the year commencing next Jul 
] slashed by $50,000,000. Current rate 
of food stamp spending is $120,000,00/ 
a year... . The Supreme Court this 
week refused to rehear the General 
Motors auto-financing antitrust case 
The court already had denied G. M. re- 
view of an adverse circuit court decision 
(BW—Oct.18'41,p28). Since second pe- 
titions for rehearing are rare, the cas 
thay be considered closed. . . . Proced- 
ure of the Federal Trade Commission 
in holding open hearings to determine 
whether the National Electrical Manv- 
facturers Association and _ its various 
members have violated a 1936 cease- 
and-desist order may mark a new policy. 
Informal investigation by examiners has 
proved unsatisfactory in big cases whiere 
trade associations and many companics 
are involved. Formal hearings are being 
given a try. . . . Rumor is that the Ad- 
ministration itself inspired Northwest 
Airlines’ application for two new routes: 
Chicago-Washington and Minneapolis 
Fairbanks, thus creating a direct run 
from the capital to Alaska, which would. 
of course, be a hotspot in any war I 
the Pacific. 
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| eaenes OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX** (see chart below). 
PRODUCTION 


Stec! Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Automobile Production 


Enyineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*159.7 


mscer® 
1159.9 
98.2 


92,879 
$11,826 


6 Months 
Ago 


152.8 


99.2 
132,380 
$16,406 

2,975 


Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).... .. 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily amp. | 1,000 cars) 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 


{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..................... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........................00. 


{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)....... 


Cotton (mi 


SY CIS, GAD. oo enc ccssnveencssecenccs 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............. 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).....................002005. 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........... 0... 02.0000 05 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after vet years) 


U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 


3,756 
867 


87 
45 
$5,310 
$9,151 
415% 
248 


193.0 
138.1 
139.8 
$38.15 
$19.17 
12.029¢ 
$0.91 
3.4l¢ 
12.3l¢ 
$1.323 
24.65¢ 


75.6 
4.31% 
1.92% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


23,616 
27,601 
5,568 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday 


member banks 


886 
14,021 
3,688 
5,711 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


*Preliminary, week ended November 8th. 
**Revised series (BW—Nov.1’41,p14). 


+ Revised. 
% Not available. 


2,265 2,229 


Yeor 
Ago 


140.1 


96.1 
120,948 
$22,902 

2,858 
3.584 
1,444 


83 

49 
$4,632 
$8,385 
—5% 

256 


167.5 
120.5 
121.4 
$38.06 
$20.75 
12.032¢ 
$0.82 
2.90¢ 
9.57¢ 


21.03¢ 


89.9 
4.48% 
2.00% 
0.35% 
1.00% 

4-45% 


21,592 
24,729 
4,827 
902 
12,108 
3,613 
6,732 
2,362 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


$ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star”; 
young as a child is the impulse “To wish 
upon a star.” For all men, in all time, 
a star has been the bright kindling point 
for dreams, fixed moment in time and 
eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 
of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
things as they are, an eternal seeking for 
a better w 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 


a continual progress to- 
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spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immutable, as eter- 
nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 


of the total resources of General Electric 
‘are employed in the task of making Amer 
ica’s defenses strong, it still shines bright 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


2-242C1-211 
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THE OUTLOOK 


New Phase in War Dithaction 


Plant conversion will become increasingly important in 
the industrial drive which continues to dominate business despite 
big developments abroad and on domestic labor front. 


The bog-down of the German drive 

ainst Moscow (page 81); Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s pledge of “war in an 
hour” against Japan if America becomes 

aged in the Far East; the National 
Defense Mediation Board’s 9-to-2 turn- 
down of John L. Lewis’s demand for a 
closed shop in the captive coal mines 
(page 14); the trend toward stricter allo- 
cation of critical materials to both de- 
fense and nondefense industries—those 
four things this week combined to domi- 
nate and, seemingly, to confuse the out- 
look for business. The first suggests a 
stalemate war through the winter on 
the main Russian front; the second, this 
country’s actual involvement in war; the 
third, a showdown on labor disputes; 
the fourth, increasing administrative 
control over production. 


The Labor Problem 


Fundamentally, however, the basic 
business situation is unchanged; funda- 
mentally, we are, and have been, in a 
war economy for some time, and war 
will direct and channel all industrial 
pursuits. If Business Week has said that 
once, it has said it a dozen times. But it 
bears constant repetition—for all govern- 
ment, business, and labor policies ulti- 
mately must be shaped by the urgent 
need to produce armament—uninterrupt- 
edly and speedily. This dictates, in a 
sense, the quick resolution of manage- 
ment-labor disputes. If the Mediation 
Board doesn’t keep the mills and mines 
working, then some other board will. 
And if necessary, troops will be marched 
in to prevent picketing. One way or 
another, war demands the outlawing of 
work stoppages—either by an act of Con- 
gress or by public opinion. 


Drift Toward War 


That is the trend. And it is bound to 
gain in force and direction. For time is 
against labor disputes, simply because 
time is running toward an actual shoot- 
ing war. Thus, though the coal-mine 
crisis was the standout event of the 
week in the headlines, basically, it was, 
and is, overshadowed by what is taking 
place in Russia, in the Far East, and 
the waters of the Atlantic. 

Each United States warship that goes 
down brings this country closer to an 
outright break with Axis. And the estab- 
lishment of Iceland last week as a full- 
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fledged naval base corroborates the 
point. Iceland is bound to be used in- 
creasingly as an American point of con- 
tact with Europe—especially if ever an 
A.E.F. becomes necessary. 


Business Moves Sidewise 


Meanwhile, the rate of production 
continues at a high, constant level. For 
21 weeks the Business Week Index has 
held within a three-point range (chart, 
page 11). This is one of the longest side- 
wise movements on record. ‘The recent 
drop in the steel rate, due to scrap short- 
ages, was compensated for by advances 
in electric power consumption and the 
“defense component.” However, it 
won't be long before business breaks out 
of its rut. The steady introduction of 
new plants into defense operations is 
bound to provide a lift within the next 


several months. And at the same time, 
the downward pull of priorities curtail 
ment of durable consumer-goods opera 
tions will have spent its force. 

Employment continues to advance to 
new highs. In September, there wer 
40,065,000 workers in nonagricultural 
employment, well above any previous 
peak. The gain over August was 439, 
000 workers, indicating that increased 
operations in industry in general, and 
particularly in shipyards and airplane 
and other defense plants, succeeded in 
taking care of priorities unemployment, 
and then some. 


Steel and Other Metals 


The employment figures indicate the 
nature of war’s directive over the econ- 
omy. In the last year, jobs in the dur- 
able goods industries rose 31.5%, as 
against only 12.9% in nondurable goods. 
And more workers are now employed in 
durable goods manufacturing—5,478,000 
—than in nondurable goods—5 
(At the peak of the 1929 boom, the 
employment in nondurable goods ex 
ceeded employment in the durable goods 
industries.) Inevitably, war creates an 
economic drift toward heavy goods 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


RETAIL SALES AND CONSUMER INCOME 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


Characteristically, sales and income 
move together; but as a rule, when in- 
come goes up, sales go up somewhat 
faster; and when income goes down, 
sales go down faster. This the Out- 
look Chart makes clear—sales have 
outpaced income throughout the de- 
fense boom. However, in September 
sales dropped while income rose. Do 


not make the mistake of interpreting 
that as a signal of a buyers’ market 
One or two months do not constitute 
a trend. The government will have to 
siphon off a much greater proportion 
of consumer income through taxes 
and savings bonds than it has done 
before the retail sales curve is likely to 
go into a long-term decline (page 92). 
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meaning steel and metals of all types. 

Indeed, construction of armament 
plants will be the chief sustaining factor 
in building next year. Residential con- 
struction, except in armament areas, 
will be sharply curtailed. ‘The Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board recently 
estimated that nondefense construction 
would register a drop of 65% in 1942 
from the 1941 level. Even so, 1942 will 
be a good building year—better than any 
year from 1930 through 1940. 

We are entering a new phase in pro- 
duction. Heretofore, a large part of the 
inerease in arms output has been ob- 
tained through utilization of idle plant 
or the building of new plants. But now, 
as allocations of critical supplies tighten, 
metal-working companies will be forced 
to convert facilities to defense opera- 
tions. Thus, conversion of plant will 
become increasingly important as a fac- 
tor in production; and, in the process, 
the ratio of civilian goods output to 
arms output will decline. 


Lewis Gets a “No” 


More than miners’ plea is 
affected by verdict, for it means 
that labor’s honeymoon is over 
for duration of emergency. 


Fast on the heels of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board’s decision, turn- 
ing down the closed shop for John L. 
Lewis and his United Mine Workers in 
the steel companies’ owned mines, the 
Army this week prepared to take over 
the captive diggings, if the strike signal 
from Lewis came through on schedule, 
Nov. 15. One last hope of delaying or 
preventing that signal lay in the Presi- 
dent’s call for a Friday conference with 
Lewis, Murray, and Kennedy of the 
C.1.O. and the presidents of United 
States Stecl, Bethlehem Steel, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

A coal strike might be only one of 
the grave consequences flowing from the 
board’s decision. ‘The board itself as 
presently constituted seemed doomed 
(page 75); new labor policies will have to 
be worked out; and strikes in national- 
defense industries will get different 
treatment. For it was clear when the 
NDMB announced its recommendations 
that, as anticipated (BW—Nov.8’4l, 
p15), its decision was “not for the cap- 
tive mine dispute, and not on the facts 
in that case alone, but for all American 
industry in the unlimited emergency.” 
The Mediation Board said “no” to John 
Lewis only in passing. Its answer was 
intended for a far broader question. The 
“no” was aimed at Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee negotiators who are 
after a closed shop in Little Steel (BW 
—Sep.20°41,p14), at United Auto Work- 
ers Union chiefs who want a closed 
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The 9-to-2 decision of the National 
Defense Mediation Board turning 
down John L. Lewis's demand for a 
closed shop in the captive coal mines 


brought resignation from the board of 
the two C.I.O. chiefs, Thomas Ken. 
nedy and Philip Murray (seated to- 
gether across the table). 


shop at General Motors and Chrysler, 
and in the new tank and aircraft plants, 
at C.1.0.’s Shipbuilding Union, at the 
directors of the new C.I.O. drive to 
unionize the oil industry. 

It served notice on all labor leaders 
to the effect that the honeymoon was 
over. Unions may continue to recruit 
members with the help that the Wagner 
Act provides; they may bargain and even 
strike for higher wages and improved 
working conditions; but from now on 
during the emergency they cannot hope 
to win a closed-shop contract—either by 
a strike (if it impedes defense) or by 
award from any government tribunal. 
e Miners Held High Cards—It is impos- 
sible to conceive of a case coming before 
NDMB, or any agency which may suc- 
ceed it, in which a union can offer 
stronger evidence in support of its union 
shop demand. Lewis could argue with- 
out challenge that he had the men (over 
90% of captive mine employees), that 
a union shop was neither a new nor an 
unusual thing in the coal industry 
(100% closed shop in the Appalachian 
field), and that his organization had 
enough strength to shut down the in- 
dustry to back up its demands (witness 
the earlier strikes). No union will ever 
marshal more compelling arguments be- 
fore a government agency. So the con- 
clusion is inescapable that no govern- 
ment agency will again—for the predict- 
able future at least—recommend a union 
shop, as NDMB did five months ago at 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding in settling the 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilders’ strike. 

Contrariwise, an employer who is 
party to a closed shop contract cannot 
expect NDMB to extricate him from 
it. The captive mine decision has the 
long-run effect of freezing the closed 
shop drive—keeping open shops open, 


keeping closed shops closed—as the War 
Labor Board did in 1918. 

@ Touching Off Trouble—The short-run 
cffect of the decision may be a new out- 
break of strikes; if so, it will mark the 
last desperate attempt to win closed 
shops by a naked show of power. For the 
strikes will be broken. The Administra- 
tion is now prepared to “go the limit” 
in suppressing defense production halts 
aimed at establishing “union security.’ 
Roosevelt and the Mediation Board have 
come around to the conviction that the 
Wagner Act provides all the union secu 
rity a labor organization needs; bevond 
that, if it cannot serve its members so 
that they are willing to pay dues for 
union benefits, a union has no right to 
expect to live by government fiat. ‘Thus, 
NDMB will either refuse to intervene in 
labor disputes involving the closed shop 
or will, if it becomes involved, reiterate 
its captive mine decision. 

Meanwhile, all the aspiring union 
leaders in the C.I.O. are once again 
lined up behind Lewis. His defeat is 
their defeat. C.I.O. President Philip 
Murray, who is trying to win a union 
shop for his steel union, is pushed back 
into collaboration with John L. Disap 
pointed and frustrated, the new C.1.O. 
unions are looking for a_ scapegoat 
Lewis has two candidates for the hot 
seat. They are Roosevelt and Hillman. 
Roosevelt in a villain’s réle may be a 
little hard to sell at the forthcoming 
C.1.0. convention, but Lewis is con- 
ceded a chance of getting that conven- 
tion to go on record demanding Hill- 
man’s removal as head of OPM’s Labor 
Division (page 7). His line will be that 
Hillman, in chorus with the A.F.L.. 1s 
out to destroy the C.I.O. Pondering the 
mine decision, the convention may be in 
a sympathetic listening mood. 
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How Allocations Will Work 


SPAB’s answer to problem of how to reserve supplies of 
garce materials and parcel them out for consumer goods is 
indicated in new limitation orders, OPM’s industry conferences. 


Allocations of all scarce materials, in- 
ystry by industry, now has been ordered 
iy SPAB—but the order is not a man- 
date, it is only the statement of a desired 
ind desirable objective. 

Don't expect priorities to be swept 
out over night; they won’t be. Don't 
expect allocations to be the perfect and 
ideal solution of all our problems right 
of the bat; they won’t be. 
¢Idealistic Application—In pure theory, 
locations are lovely. Donald M. Nel- 
wn, director of priorities, may be vi- 
goned as weighing up the available sup- 
ply of all the scarce materials. Then he 
tbulates all demands essential to pro- 
duction for defense and public welfare. 
He deflates these by the amount that 
the Army and Navy have overestimated 
heir actual, immediate requirements, 
and he subtracts this deflated total from 
the available supply. All that’s left over 
he then parcels out—industry by indus- 
ty and company by company—so that 
everybody knows, on defense and civilian 
poduction alike, how much of every- 
thing he gets in any stipulated period. 

(his implies careful calculation of 

ust what percentage of capacity each 
industry might devote to its ordinary 
cvilian output. It would rule out an 
allocation of 70% of steel requirements 
to any industry while at the same time 
making available none of the equally 
vital copper. It contemplates that 
Washington would say to the farm im- 
plement industry, “We hereby limit 
you to 80% of vour output in the speci- 
ied base period, and over here in this 
pile we have the materials for you and 
your suppliers to guarantee you that 
production.” 
*Complications Arise—So much for 
theory. Nobody knows what it would 
de in practice. ‘True, allocation has been 
in full-fledged operation in certain lines 
for many months—but usually in lines 
vhere civilian supply has been cut off 
completely. In aluminum, for example, 
vhere there has been until recently only 
oe producer and where there are only 
ihandful of eligible users (notably the 
makers of military aircraft), it has been 
quite simple to ration the available sup- 
ply. But when you come to an industry 
that caters dominantly to civilian users, 
and where there are hundreds of manu- 
acturers and their thousands of parts 
makers, all using several of the scarce 
materials, the problem obviously is vastly 
nore complicated. 

Regardless of complications, though, 
SPAB and OPM are determined to sup- 
pant priorities with allocations so far 
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as possible and as rapidly as possible, 
considering the difficulties. One priority 
has bred another until there has been 
created an “inflation” that’s just about 
as bad as having none at all. Moreover, 
the-paperwork has threatened frequently 
to bog the whole system down. 

@ Won't Make More Supplies—Alloca- 
tion is no cure for shortage of materials. 
All-important, however, 1s the principle 
laid down by SPAB that essential indus- 
tries shall be assured minimum quanti- 
ties of needed materials to meet limited 
operating schedules. This is not, at 
present, a guarantee. It’s no more than 
a pious hope, but OPM’s intention, 
when it cuts the production of an indus- 
try or a manufacturer, is to try to fur- 
nish enough materials to make the 
number of articles recognized in the 
limitation order as essential. 


THE NAVY SPEAKS 


Workers in Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.'s Gary Works—world’s largest— 
were one of three Gary groups ad- 
dressed last Monday by a Navy party 
headed by Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, freshly returned from Moscow 
(above, with S. M. Jenks, general su- 
perintendent of the Gary Works). 
The Navy requested a comprehensive 
display of war equipment so workmen 
could see that the steel they produce 
is being made into weapons of war, 
and that this is no time for fooling. 


© Going Slow—The allocation plan will 
be applied step by step. It may affect 
one industry or even a single manufac- 
turer at a time, or it may involve the 
rationing of the whole supply of steel 
rather than allocating to an industry all 
of everything it is to be allotted. OPM 
is now working on allocation of steel. 
But it doesn’t have to wait until all 
needs are figured before rationing one, 
as shown by this week’s order limiting 
the amount of steel to be used in pro 
duction of metal office furniture and 
equipment (page 16). 

The ofhce furniture order is designed 
to reduce the industry's use of steel from 
300,000 to 200,000 tons a year. It does 
not, however, say the industry may pro- 
duce so many desks and so many filing 
cabinets and so many safes. It says 
rather that the weight of steel in fin- 
ished products shall not exceed a certain 
percentage of that used in the twelve 
months ended June 30. Here, then, is a 
limitation order based on intake rather 
than output. 

@ In the Works—The initial step toward 
allocation is Mr. Nelson’s request to 
OPM for detailed production programs 
for 1942, industry by industry, with am- 


The Navy Department is frankly out 
of patience with such anchor-dragging 
as the Steel Workers Union has tre- 
cently forced at Gary in its zeal to win 
a union shop (BW —Oct.25'41,p56) 
and is starting its own campaign by 
going over the heads of union officers 
to juice up the workers in vital indus- 
tries to high-voltage production fervor. 
It the Gary tryout gets results, look 
for more, bigger, tenser rallies to 
fill munitions workers throughout the 
U.S. with a sense of the patriotic im- 


_ portance of doing their job well—and 


of cutting out the monkey business. 
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Those Important “P”’ Orders 


Don't lose sight of the ball. Allo- 
cations are coming but priorities are 
still here. The “B” ratings for civil- 
ian production—virtually useless any- 
how—will quickly vanish, but the 


a few lines for a long time. Hence 
the blanket ratings, or “P’’ orders, 
remain very important. Here’s the 
list, what they cover, and the branch 
of the OPM (New Social Security 


“A” ratings for defense and semi- 
defense output wil! remain in all but 


Order “Number 
P-3 P-4 P-0-a to 
P-9-f, and I’-13 
P-5-b 
PH 
P-6-a (as amended on 

Oct. 27 

P-7 

P-8 

P-ll-a 

P-12 

P-l4-a & P-14-b 
P-15 

P-16 

P-18-a 


P-19, P-19-a, P-19-b 
P-19-e 


P-24 


P-25 to P-25-d 


P-26 to P-26-d 


P-29 


P-31 
P-32 


P-33 


Products Covered 


Military aircraft 


Cranes and hoisting equipment 
(for defense uses) 
Defense supplies 
rating plan 

Civil aircraft repair parts and ac- 
cessories 

Merchant ships 

Freight care 


(off-the-shelf) 


Metal working equipment 
Aluminum scrap 

Material and equipment for con- 
struction of shipways 

Electrical relays and solenoid 
assemblies 

Radio receiving, transmitting, and 
directional equipment 

Material for producing cutting 
tools 

Defense Project Rating Plan 
Material for highway projects 


Specified types of locomotives 


Repairing and rebuilding locomo- 
tives ; 

Repairs, maintenance, and certain 
operating supplies (for almost all 
types of operations except retail- 
ing) 

Specified mining machinery and 
equipment 


Material for experimental research 


Material for producing light tanks 
Material for producing medium 
tanks 

Health supplies rating plan 


Foundry equipment and repairs 
Repair parts for farm machinery 


Farm machinery (new) 


Welding equipment 

Industrial lift trucks 

Research laboratory supplies and 
equipment 

Fire-fighting apparatus (for 
defense uses) 

Maintenance, supplies and repairs 
for utilities 

Maintenance and repair of air 
transport facilities 

\ireraft accessories 

Parts for maintenance and repair 
of textile machinery 

Specified types of trucks, trailers 
and passenger carriers 

Defense Housing Rating Plan 
Maintenance, supply, and repair 
of mines 

Replacement parts for passenger 
cars and light trucks 

Supplies for specified South Amer- 
ican mines 

Serap copper for certain ingot 
makers and remelters 

Repair and maintenance supplies 
for iron and steel mills 


Building, Washington) to write to 
for information on them: 


Branch 
Aircraft 


Tools 
Defense Supplies 
Aircraft 


Shipbuilding 

Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Tools 

Aluminum and Magnesium 
Shipbuilding 


Power 


Electric Appliances and Con- 
sumers Durable Goods 
Tools 


Project 

(Contractors should go to state 
highway commissions which, in 
turn, submit approved projects 
te Public Roads Administration) 
Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Repair and Maintenance 


Handled through state coordi- 
dinators of mines with Priorities 
Coordinator of Mines in OPM 
Health Supplies and Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment 

Ordnance 

Ordnance 


Health Supplies and Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment 

Iron and Steel 

Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Tools 

Tools 

Health Supplies and Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment 

Health Supplies and Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment 

Power 


Aircraft 


Aircraft 
Industrial and Office Machinery 


Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 

Defense Housing Section 
Priorities Coordinator of Mines 


Automotive, Transportation, and 
Farm Equipment 
Copper-Zine 


Copper-Zine 


Iron and Steel 


ple information on probab 

month requirements for mi 

trial, and civilian items, and 

public services. The indust: 

of OPM that handle end ; 

to confer with the appropria‘ 
Advisory Committee on ea 

The production information 

to be checked with the Arm: 
lease-lend authorities for a 
conflict. Then the industri 
handling end products will t 

grams up with the industri 
controlling raw materials. 

findings will be passed up to 

if approved, will be transmit 
Priorities Division of OPM 

tions to issue the indicated ‘imitatig 
order and to make every effc't to gy 
the industry an intake of raw matery 
corresponding to the operatin | 
as limited. 

It remains obvious that priorities y; 

continue a major item in business figy; 
ing until the allocation system grows ; 
cover most of industry. The AA to A. 
ratings issued for defense wil! continy 
to be mandatory. The blanket rating 
or “P” orders, will continue in for 
until suspended. And the company 
ceiving a “semi-defense” order will con 
tinue to apply to the Priorities Divisioy 
on a PD-1 form for the materials needed 
to fill the contract. 
@ Separate Allocations—When priori 
are supplanted by limitation-allocation 
orders—and industry is warned that thy 
will take some time—the essential c- 
vilian output permitted will apparently 
be added onto direct defense produ- 
tion rather than the two types being 
lumped within the limitation. 


schedy) 


Limiting the Input 

Not output, but amount of 
scarce material used now be- 
comes determining factor. Prod: 
ucts are reclassified. 


New styles in limitation of produc 
tion of consumers’ durable goods are 
unveiled in this week’s OPM order 
slashing production of metal office furn 
ture and equipment. There are prece: 
dents here that command the attention 
of all manufacturers who need scarce 
materials to turn out goods for civilian 
use. The most sweeping innovation 
is the new method of limiting input 
instead of output. Heretofore, OPM 
has told various industries that they 
could turn out a certain number 
automobiles or washing machines 
refrigerators. This time it tells the office 
equipment people how much stee! mai 
be contained in their total production 
@ Source Immaterial—This freezes com 
petition, quantitatively, stiffer than ! 
board. The order states specifically that 
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NEWS IN THE AIR 


Four continents and the islands of the 
South Pacific figured in Clipper news 
this week. On Monday, Pan Ameti- 
can Airways’ 42-ton Capetown Clipper 
left), took off from New York on its 
proving flight over the new air route 
to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, which 


will be ready for regular service next 
month. Also on Monday the Fiji 
Islands, now a British defense outpost 
in the South Pacific, was made a reg- 
ular stop on Pan American’s year-old 
San Francisco-New Zealand service. 
On W ednesday, American Export Air- 
lines gave a press preview of the three 
giant planes being built at Stratford, 


Conn., for non-stop transatlantic serv- 
ice between New York and Lisbon, 
starting next year. Though moet a 
mail contract by Washington, A.E. 

is going ahead with passenger service 
because of the rush of business. Its 
flying boats will accommodate 40 pas 
sengers for daytime flying, or 16 with 
sleeping accommodations. 


i makes no difference whether the steel 
comes out of inventory or whether you 
go out and buy it. The weight of the 
steel in the finished product is the de- 
termining factor. Your one chance is to 
find substitute materials, notably wood. 

And, even after limiting input of 
steel, OPM isn’t guaranteeing that any 
such amount will be available. This or- 
der sets a maximum; it doesn’t in any 
ense give office equipment an alloca- 
tion, although it presumably entitles 
the industry to kindly treatment. 
¢ New Categories—Another interesting 
feature of the order is the way it draws 
the line between types of products and 
sizes of producers. It sets up three 
product categories which might be la- 
beled semidefense, essential civilian, and 
nonessential. And it sets up three classi- 
fications of producers—those using more 
than 12,000 tons of steel in the 12 
months ended June 30, those using from 
3,000 to 12,000 tons, and those using 
less than 3,000. 

Then, in weighing the depth of the 
cut in production, OPM considers the 
product group against the size of the 
producer. Thus the larger companies 
making a product which falls in the 
nonessential group must cut 60% while 
a small producer making the same prod- 
uct needs to curtail by only 40%. 
¢ Adjustments—The manufacturer turn- 
ing out more than one product may 
adjust the permissible amounts of steel 
used rather than hold strictly to the limi- 
tation on all products. This loophole, 
however, is surrounded by very precise 
restrictions. 
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Autos to Tanks 


Motor industry’s latest job 
is to make itself chief source 
of “mediums.” “Single facility” 
idea is definitely ruled out. 


The automobile industry, already pro- 
ducing military vehicles and already 
playing a key rdle in military aviation 
as a result of its injection into the 
bomber program last vear, seems slated 
now to be also the nation’s main source 
of tanks. This became clear with last 
week's announcement of (1) plans for 
expanding the Chrysler tank arsenal, 
(2) arrangements for a $25,782,000 
General Motors tank arsenal at Flint, 
and (3) announcement of what may be- 
come a $39,000,000 Ford tank project 
(BW—Nov.8’41,p8). 

Nobody knows how big the auto-tank 
program will be in the end. The produc- 
tion goal is now set at 2,000 medium 
tanks a month for the three big auto 
companies. Detroit expects the figure to 
be raised to 2,500 shortly. Significantly, 
however, the facilities for producing such 
materials as armor steel casting and steel 
armor plate for the tanks are being set 
up on the basis of 3,000 medium tanks 
a month. 

Figures like these suggest that De- 
troit will be accounting for at least two- 
thirds of medium-tank production, and 
the medium tanks—tonnagewise and 
numerically—are expected to account 


for the greater part of the tank pro 
gram. Other producers of medium tanks 
include American Locomotive, Bald 
win Locomotive, Lima Locomotive, and 
the Pullman Co. 

Current prospects are that the Gen 
eral Motors and Ford tank programs 
and the Chrysler expansion program 
will not reach the initial production 
stage much ahead of next summer, and 
that auto company production of 2,000 
tanks a month cannot be attained be 
fore the end of 1942. ' 

Employment on production of various 
types of tanks is conservatively esti- 
mated at 50,000 in the plants of the 
prime contractors alone. Additional auto 
workers may actually be concerned with 
tank production if present experiments 
with the use of stock passenger-car mo 
tors instead of aviation motors as tank 
power plants prove successful. 

e@ General Motors—Genceral Motors is to 
be the largest producer of tanks, ac 

cording to the present outlook, but the 
pendulum may swing back to Chrysler. 
G.M.’s tank production will center at 
Flint, with operations to be conducted 
at Buick, Fisher Body Plant No. | and 
a new 500,000 sq.ft. plant to be built 
and operated by Fisher under the $25, 

782,000 allotment by the Defense Plant 
Corp. 

Fifteen thousand of the 45,000 G.M. 
workers at Flint will be employed in the 
production of 30-ton (medium) and 60 
ton (heavy) tanks. Cadillac will build a 
new 14-ton tank in smaller quantities at 
Detroit. This newcomer to the tank 
world is reputed to have deadly fire 
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power, unusual mobility and to be 
powered with two Cadillac engines driv- 


ing through an adaptation of the Hydra- 


Matic transmission. 
@ Chrysler—Last week Chrysler received 
$18,875,000 to enlarge capacity for the 
production of medium tanks at the De- 
troit Tank Arsenal. The present 1,382 x 
500 ft. structure will be extended 480 
ft. to provide additional machining fa- 
cilities and an experimental department. 
Other machining lines are being set 
up in Dodge and DeSoto for tank parts. 
Plymouth earlier became a feeder plant 
for parts. ‘hese moves by Chrysler will 
more than double the capacity of the 
arsenal. ‘The company is already 50% 
ahead of schedule on the original pro- 
gram, and tanks have been rolling off 
the assembly lines since August. 
e Ford—If the entire Ford proposal goes 
through, and there is no reason to ex- 


rhaitcutatd tt | 
The fact that you climbed our | 
picket fence to patronize us is 
deeply appreciated. We hope we 
may count on your further sup- 


port of our stand against very 


unreasonable demands. 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


Don E. London, Manager 


pect that it will not, the $39,000,000 
will be spent to equip the Rouge plant 
for machining components of M-4 
tanks, to convert a rolling mill to pro- 
duction of armor plate, to expand the 
new steel foundry to make armor steel 
castings, and to set up four assembly 
lines at the Highland Park plant. The 
Ford program calls for making 400 of 
the medium tanks monthly and supply- 
ing parts to other manufacturers. A 
high official of the Ford Motor Co. 
stated that manufacture of 60-ton tanks 
has never been discussed with the com- 
pany by government officials. 

Besides the $39,000,000 needed to 
carry out procurement of all suggested 
facilities, between $6,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000 would be spent for tooling. 
@No “Single Facility’—While there 
will be a degree of cooperation among 
the auto firms in respect to supplying 
parts to one another, there is no inten- 
tion of setting up a single facility to 
handle the production of a given por- 
tion of the work. This single-facility pro- 
gram, advocated by the U.A.W.-C.L.O., 
has definitely been ruled out to prevent 
a shut-down of the tank industry through 
sabotage, strikes, or breakdowns. 


Like ten other hotels in San Fran- 
cisco, where A.F.L. hotel unions are 
striking for a closed shop, the St. 
Francis was advertising “business as 
usual” last week—despite a picket line 
out front. In addition, the St. Francis 
was passing out cards (left) to depart- 
ing guests, thanking them for crossing 
the picket line. The Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, however, made the first major 
break in the local employers’ “united- 
front-for-collective-bargaining” policy, 
and signed up with the union. 


Boss Union Nick e 


First outright break i: San 
Francisco's united front comes 
when hotel owned by ou’ ide; 
signs up with A.F.L. unio: 


Some 1500 San Francisco em, \oyers 
converged angrily on the Com: ercig} 
Club one afternoon last week to .ttend 
a mass meeting called by the Sar |*rap. 
cisco Employers Council. Their p: rpose 
was to protest signing of a contr. t be. 
tween the Sir Francis Drake | lotel, 
owned by C. N. Hilton of Texas. with 
the A.F.L. union crafts now condiicting 
a strike against 11 of the 26 otels 
owned by members of the Hote! Em. 
ployers Association, which in tum is 
afhliated with the city-wide employers’ 
group. Early this week the irate associa. 
tion filed suit against the hotel for $200,. 
000 damages, claiming existence of an 
agreement among association members 
to share losses sustained by picketed 
hotels. 

Reason for the very evident anger of 
the business leaders was that the “Drake 
deal” represents the first break by any 
major enterprise in the city from the 
“ united-front-for-collective-bargaining ” 
policy to which a large majority of San 
Francisco business men have been com- 
mitted since organization of the pioneer 

“boss union” a couple of years ago (Re- 
port to Executives, BW—Oct. 26°40, p39 
—46). The fact that the break was 
made by an employer who is not a resi- 
dent of the city, although he owns a 
business enterprise there, added strength 
to the emotional eruption which fol- 
lowed announcement of the contract. 
@ Chipped But Not Broken—The coun- 
cil and its afhliated groups have wea- 
thered several serious strikes and at 
times the united front has weakened 
dangerously but never before has there 
occurred an outright break in the ranks. 

And so the employers who attended 
the council’s mass meeting buzzed like 
angry bees in the intervals between ex- 
planatory talks by Almon E. Roth, presi- 
dent of the council; Frank Foisie, vet 
eran president of the Waterfront [m- 
ployers Association, the forerunner of 
all “boss unions”; and Gregory Harrison, 
tall, gaunt attorney for the hotel asso- 
ciation; Joseph D. Sullivan, the hotel 
association’s executive secretary; Russell 
Carpenter, director of the San Francisco 
Retailers’ Council; and James K. Blais- 
dell, president of the Association of San 
Francisco Distributors. All of these 
men represent powerful groups within 
the Employers’ Council framework 
e@ Unanimous Resolution—The immcdi- 
ate result of the meeting was a Ics 
lution, which was passed unanimous! 
“condemning and deploring the act 
of the Sir Francis Drake Hotel in repudi- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


EVERY MAN 


A man’s inward self is a mystery...even to himself. 

How then is an employer to know a man? Not by 
his face . . . nor by his promises. Only in a man’s past 
is there a clue to his future. 

But these are busy days for management, and 
assembling the complete record of every person on 
a growing payroll is a time-consuming distraction. 

During these times—when payrolls grow rapidly 


—losses from dishonesty among employees are more 


Bry) $ 


7S 


HAS A PAST 


frequent. Time and again the result is bankruptcy. 

For protection from loss at the hands of any em- 
ployee, the employer turns to a fidelity bond written 
by a surety company like The Maryland... knowing 
that before the bond is furnished The Maryland in- 
vestigates every employee’s past record. 

This bond is available in many forms. A Maryland 
representative will be glad to tell you which is best 


for you. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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ating its obligations and commitments 
to employers.” Of special significance 
was the second part of the resolution 
calling upon the council members and 
the public to support “in every way 
possible those hotels which have been 
prejudiced by the unfair action of the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel and which are 
resisting the unions’ closed shop de- 
mand.” 

The Sir Francis Drake signed an 

agreement with the A.F.L. hotel unions 
Oct. 29 after what appears to have been 
a last-minute attempt by a group within 
the hotel association to buy the hotel 
(one of San Francisco’s largest) from 
Mr. Hilton to prevent a sign-up. The 
“united fronters” in San Francisco are 
making much of this oye attempt 
as indicating the lengths to which they 
are ready to go to protect their joint 
action policy. Mr. Hilton insists the 
attempt wasn’t bona fide. 
@ Freezes Membership—The agreement 
which Hilton signed with the union 
freezes union membership in the hotel, 
sets up the machinery whereby a dis- 
charged employee may appeal, and pro- 
vides for wage increases to be deter- 
mined on Feb. 1, 1942, retroactive to 
Nov. | this year. . 

Until the “Drake deal,” as it is now 
called in San Francisco, the hotel strike 
was dragging along with peaceful picket- 
ing of 11 hotels. All were open and 
—e to serve customers. Appar- 
ently realizing the serious repercussions 
that might follow as a result of the reso- 
lution passed at the Council’s mass 
meeting, Mr. Hilton has been busy an- 
swering (from his Hollywood-Plaza Ho- 
tel in Los Angeles) charges of a “‘sell- 
out” by running paid space statements 
in San Francisco newspapers. Last week- 
end, the hotel association began answer- 
ing the answers in paid advertisements. 
e Union’s Representatives—Henry Mel- 
nikow and Sam Kagel, labor attorneys 
operating as the Pacific Coast Labor 
Bureau, are representing the hotel 
unions in the current dispute. 

It was Messrs. Melnikow and Kagel, 
veterans of waterfront negotiations since 
Harry Bridges hove on the scene in 
1934, who initiated and carried on deal- 
ings with Mr. Hilton, separated him 
from the Hotel Employers Association, 
and got his signature on a contract (in 
Los Angeles, it is rumored) after the 
hotel group had called in Almon Roth 
at the last minute in an attempt to pre- 
vent it. (The hotel group, although a 
member of the Employers’ Council, has 
conducted union negotiations on its own 
without using the machinery of the 
Council). 

@ Hilton’s Explanation—In explaining 
his position, Mr. Hilton told San Fran- 
ciscans in his advertisements that he 
signed a contract only after becoming 
convinced that “one or more of the 
larger hotels wanted no contract of any 
kind” or would “entertain only such 
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CORRECTING A 
WRONG IMPRESSION 


The factory at Bendix, New Jersey 
recently taken over by the U.S. Army 
fs not 2 part of 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Distressed by widespread references to 
“the Bendix strike” in news accounts 
of the strike at Air Associates’ plant in 
Bendix, N. J]. (BW—Nov.8'41,p54), 
Bendix Aviation Corp. takes advertis- 
ing space to make it plain that labor 
relations in its plants are undisturbed. 


contract as would render unions im- 
potent.” 

As the controversy continued to rage 
this week, it wasn’t clear what effect the 
episode would have on the strike. Union 
morale improved, but the hotel employ- 
ers appeared to be further unified. 


Uncle Sam Pays 


Ruling by Supreme Court 
makes cost-plus contractors— 
and, in turn, the federal govern- 
ment—liable for state sales taxes. 


For some time, contractors and build- 
ers and others holding cost-plus-fixed fee 
contracts with the federal government 
have been silently biting their finger- 
nails over whether or not they had to 
pay state sales taxes. Some states said 
“yes”; the federal government said 
“no.” This week, the Supreme Court 
said “yes” and apparently cleared up 
the matter once and for all. In the long 
run, Washington will foot the bill—per- 
haps as much as $100,000,000 a year. 

Cost-plus contracts carry a standard 
provision whereby the government 
agrees to reimburse contractors for any 
state and local taxes they may have to 
pay. But—hoping against hope, a; it 
now appears—Washington (under U. S. 
Comptroller General’s Regulation 86) 


had declared, “Where mate: 
purchased by contractors on 

contracts, the contractor is, i: 
buying them for, and on acc 
the government.” Thereby, \\ 
ton thought it might be able 
exemption from sales and use t 
contractors under the immun: 
local taxation guaranteed to th« 
government by the Constituti: 
@ Crucial Clause—Cost-plus < 
also carry another standard 

which states that the contracto: 
make all contracts in their own name 
and not purport to bind the governmen: 
or the controlling officer there nder,” 
And that’s the clause on which the 
Supreme Court based its decision and 
upheld the states’ view that contractor 
are obviously in business for profit—jyst 
like anyone who holds a government 
order calling for lump-sum payment and 
has to pay taxes thereon—and that the; 
should be made to pay taxes—just like 
anyone else. 

In its ruling, the High Court em. 

phatically declared (a) that cost-plus 
contractors are purchasers within the 
meaning of sales-tax laws and (b) that 
the contractors are not relieved of the 
liability to pay the tax either because 
“in a loose and general sense’”’ they are 
acting for the government or because 
the economic burden of the tax is 
shifted to the federal government. 
@ Fort McClellan Involved—The case 
itself revolved around the cost-plus. 
fixed fee contracts held by the Dunn 
Construction Co., Inc., and John §. 
Hodgson & Co., for construction work 
at Fort McClellan, Ala. 

The state levied its tax on lumber 

sold by another company, King & 
Boozer, to the contractors and King & 
Boozer appealed the assessment. The 
United States then intervened and the 
Alabama Supreme Court reversed the 
decision of the original trial court by 
holding that the sales were immune 
because the contractors were agents of 
the government. 
@ Which States Tax Sales—What the 
Supreme Court ruling means is that the 
22 states which now have sales and 
gross receipts taxes can collect on the 
‘millions of dollars of sales made within 
their boundaries under defense cost: 
plus-fixed fee contracts. These states 
ale: 

California, Illinois, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Washington—3% taxes 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Mis 
souri, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wyoming—2% taxes. 

Indiana—4% tax. 

Five of these states—Colorado, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Washing: 
ton—last year extended exemptions of 
their taxes to cost-plus-fixed fee com 
tractors. The way is obviously cleat 
now for them to reverse their stand. 
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BEFORE YOU CONTRACT 


When you put your signature to the 
usual business contract, you know what 
you are signing. If it’s an important 
corporation matter, every clause has 
been scrutinized and approved by your 
own attorneys. 


When you contract for business insur- 
ance, you have an equal opportunity to 
take similar precautions. Without any 
extra expense for counsel fees, you can 
have your entire insurance program 
planned and bought for you by an ex- 
perienced, independent buyer. 


- This is the role of the insurance broker. 


He represents you-—buys solely for 
your interests in the open market. With 
his specialized experience, he examines 
every clause of your insurance contracts 

-a complicated and technical task. 


_..., JOHNSON & HIGGINS |. 


for Business JInsurance- 


And he not only knows what they mean; 
he also knows how they can be modified 
to fit your particular situation. 


Johnson & Higgins act as insurance 
brokers for substantial firms and cor- 
porations buy business insurance for 
them from one company or from many 
companies- -exactly as each individual 
case demands. Their compensation is not 
an extra fee from clients, but a broker- 
age paid by the insurance companies. 


If you would like to know more about 
the practical benefits of insurance 
brokerage —Johnson & Higgins will 


welcome your inquiry. 


* * * 


The best brokerage service is yours to 
command—at no additional cost. 


Established 1845 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Industry  winnirec 
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In the First Army maneuvers in the 
Carolinas last week, the 109th Infan- 
try wouldn't have been able to ad- 
vance through a cornfield with drawn 


bayonets, to capture enemy parachute 
troops who had landed behind their 
lines, unless the Army had got the 
consent of 35,019 property owners in 


the area before launching maneuvers, 
Cotton and corn crops in the area 
were poor this year, so claims for dam- 
ages ‘aren't expected to run very high, 


Business and the Maneuvers 


War games’ harvest of dollars for retailers in Carolinas 
is overshadowed by Army’s own operations on economic front, 


which involve everything from real estate to trainloads of ice cream. 


On last Monday morning the gov- 
ernor of North Carolina might well have 
remarked to the governor of South Car- 
olina, “It’s a long time between inva- 
sions and one sort of makes up for the 
other.” 

The marchers of General William T. 
(War-is-hell) Sherman burned mansions 
and corn cribs, stole silver spoons and 
shooed slaves off the plantations when 
they swept across the Carolinas in 1865. 
But last week-end, the First Army of 
Lieutenant General Hugh Drum, ma- 
neuvering in Carolina areas once tfav- 
aged by Sherman, made up for some of 
the damage. 

The month-end was pay day for First 
Army soldiers. About $14,000,000 was 
handed out in folding money, hard cash, 
or commissioned officers’ checks. Post 
offices and telegraph stations in the re- 
gion were swamped with money being 
sent home. Enough remained in khaki 
pockets to strain the business resources 
of the community. Retailers were too 
busy to bother about anything but hand- 
ing out goods and punching cash regis- 
ters. But a few old timers saw historic 
justice in the fact that 300,000 out of 
the 360,000 uniformed spenders were 
from “up North.” This cloudburst of 
dollars wasn’t needed as a good-will lu- 
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bricant between troops and civilians. A 
month of war games has produced no 
serious friction. Principal reason for this 
is the planning job done by the Army 
and local authorities long before the 
tanks and trucks moved in. An outstand- 
ing feat was enlisting property owners 
for the use of land to be chewed up, 
blasted, and tramped down by the con- 
tending corps. Preliminary reconnoiter- 
ing on this front must have brought 
qualms to the stoutest military bosoms. 
Gen. Drum looked over the area last 
March, decided it was ideal for the pur- 
pose. It consisted of some 7,000 square 
miles lying across the N. C.-S. C. line— 
comprising eight counties in each state. 
There were no big towns inside to ball 
up the battle problems but there were 
big towns (Charlotte, Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, Columbia, and others) within eco- 
nomic range. Many of them would 
come in handy as supply and recreation 
centers. The ground was mostly sand 
which soaks up rain and furnishes ideal 
footing, there were pine woods for biv- 
ouac shelter and a strategical cover, the 
terrain was provocatively hilly, there 
were sizable rivers to contend with, the 
climate was mild. 
e Getting Permission—Some 264% of 
the land was under cultivation. And 5,- 


440,000 acres were privately owned. The 
problem was to get the consent of 
35,019 land owners to the use of their 
property by the First Army. Moreover, 
the owners were to get no pay, except $1 
an acre on land used for bivouacs. 
The campaign was opened with proc- 
lamations by Gov. Len Broughton of 
North Carolina and Gov. Burnet May- 
bank of South Carolina, calling on farm- 
ers and citizens to allow use of their 
lands as a patriotic duty. Then the coun- 
cil of defense in each state organized 
county groups. Every county had a civil- 
ian director; an officer of the Amny’s 
rents and claims department was as- 
signed to work with him. School prir- 
cipals were enlisted and all over the area 
farmers were invited to attend meetings 
at which the sign-up campaign would be 
explained. 
@ Farmers Are Wary—Objections and 
pone ps raised at these gatherings 
showed officials the real magnitude of 
their jobs. One farmer said, “I seen one 
of them tanks in a movie. Ran rght 
through a building. I can’t afford to 
have such things knocking down my 
barns and pig pens.” Another had heard 
his pappy say that during the Civil War 
“soldiers stole chickens, hawgs, horses 
and anything else they could lay hands 
on.” Most general complaint was they 
didn’t want their cotton crops, peach 
orchards and young pines destroyed. 
After much haranguing and explain- 
ing, forms were mailed to property own- 
ers front lists made up by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and 
tax officials. The wording was simplified 
in four lines which “invited” the U. S. 
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_ Uncle Sam's Bread Basket 
. Filled to the Brim 


AST summer the railroads 
were faced with what 
might easily have been called an 
impossible task. With a near- 
record wheat crop ripening in the 
field, the elevators were still 
jammed with the biggest carry- 
over in history. And, as every- 
body knew, the railroads had 
their hands full already with a 
mountainous pile of defense as- 
signments. 


But the railroads refused to call 
it impossible. They laid their 
plans to do the job. 


Before the first wheat was cut, 
the railroads had started moving 


ASSOCIATION OF 
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old wheat out of grain-belt ele- 
vators. Altogether more than 
75,000,000 bushels were shifted 
to more distant points. And while 
the loaded cars were rolling out, 
a reserve army of 30,000 cars 
was being mobilized in the wheat 
belt, ready to handle the new 
harvest. 


Result? The railroads were able 


SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD 
— SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 
Ask your local ticket agent! 


to move every bushel for which 
storage space could be found! 
They could have moved more if 
there had been any place to take 
it, but with elevators filled to the 
brim, the wheat still remaining on 
the farms can be moved only as 
fast as consumption and export 
make space available. 


This is just one example in 
many of how the American rail- 
roads work together to do a job 
— in cooperation with shippers, 
agricultural representatives and 
government agencies. And it’s 
also a good example of how they 
get the job done! 


AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasuincton, v.¢ 


Army to maneuver and bivouac during 
October and November but bound the 
government to pay for any damage. Orig- 
inal contracts were called by the Army 
name of “trespass agreements.” If there 
is anything a Costes hates it is the word 
or act of trespass. Name of the form 
was changed to “maneuver agreements.” 
e Difficulties Overcome — Difficulties 
were encountered in getting signatures 
from thousands of owners living at dis- 
tant points. And there was the usual per- 
centage who were just plain bull-headed 
but by the official June 15 deadline 
964% of all the needed land in South 
Carolina was safely in the bag, and 
nearly as much in North Carolina. Some 
of the holdouts were brought around b 
flattering visits from stately Army off 
cers. Another and simpler device was 
that of declaring “in” all property own- 
ers who didn’t announce their noncom- 
pliance. Irreconcilables had their places 
marked “off limits” which prohibits 
their use for maneuvers. (General out- 
of-bounds rules protect cemeteries, 
churches, orchards, houses and _ yards, 
gardens, chicken coops.) 

The county maneuver directors will 


remain on the job with their satellite 
lieutenants until the maneuvers (extend- 
ing from Oct. 6 to Nov. 30) are finished. 
Cotton and corn crops in the area were 
poor because of drought and insects, so 
claims for damage can’t run very high. 
There has been complaint that tanks 
and trucks have packed down tillable 
fields but owners have been assured that 
Uncle Sam will make them right. Actu- 
ally any fences or buildings replaced by 
the Army probably will be better than 
the originals. 

eClaims to Be Examined—Farmers 
won't be allowed to put down whatever 
damages they think they can get. The 
directors will examine all claims and 
must O.K. damage amounts which are 
to be founded on going local values. Di- 
rectors say the claimant won’t be given 
any run-around or red tape. It is as- 
serted that claims will be paid within 
two weeks after acceptance, from a fund 
already allocated by the Army. 

. Timber land owners are even more 
vitally interested than the farmers in the 
outcome. From months of rainless 
weather, the Carolina pine woods have 
been getting progressively drier. In this 


almost explosive state, the wox 
suddenly invaded by 360,000 , 
outsiders. Many of these are 
whose practice in civil life wa 
aside matches used for lighti: 
rettes without bothering to se 
they landed. The Army has don: 
in correcting this habit that mor 
month’s maneuvers have resultc 
fires of consequence. In bivouacs, me 
must put burned match stems in th 
metal garbage cans. In moving through 
the woods, they must dig a hole in the 
sand, bury the match stem therein, cove; 
it and press it down with the foot 
Bivouac sites in the wood 

picked by Army officers from prelit; 
nary surveys.. In checking tra sport 
routes, the Engineer Corps made com. 
plete maps and examined all bridge; 
These records will be used to verify any 
claims by state or local authorities fo; 
damage to roads. Bridges must be tc 
paired and roads put back in shape by 
the government (local owners of graye 
pits have agreed to furnish materials 
free for county routes). 

@ Warehouse Space—Biggest of all plan. 
ing jobs naturally fell to the Quarter. 
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ees 


The map of the First Army maneuver 
area passed out by the Army’s public 
relations office on the spot is part of a 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. touring 
map. Regulation road maps are popu- 
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lar with military drivers. A few days 
after the Army moved into the region 
they had swept the gasoline service 
stations clean of maps—though they 
didn’t buy any gasoline. The area takes 


R weer Boundary of Maneuver Area 
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in eight counties in North Carolina 
and eight in South Carolina. At the 
peak of the battles this month, there 
will be over 400,000 soldiers in action 
—doubling the area’s population. 
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TODAY, business risks 
change daily! 

Is your INSURANCE 
keeping pace? 


N THIS national emergency, 
business conditions are 
changing so fast that insurance 
which was adequate, when you 
took it out, may be dangerously 
inadequate today—and insurance 
which provided correct coverage 
last week may need revision now. 
How can you—with all your 
other worries and responsibilies 
—avoid this very real danger? 


Get expert advice 


Call Western Union or Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs and 
ask for the name and address 
of the nearest Hartford agent. 
You’ ll find that, as a local man, 
he knows your local conditions 
and problems intimately —is 
genuinely interested in helping 
you protect your business. Like 
the thousands of other Hartford 
representatives who are located 
in all 48 states, Hawaii and 
Canada, he is trained to give 
you the benefits of the NEW 
way of buying insurance. 


What is the NEW way? 


The NEW way starts with an 
expert analysis of all your risks 
— puts especial emphasis on pro- 
tecting you against possible /arge 
losses. On the basis of this sur- 
vey, your Hartford man builds 
a tailor-made insurance plan to 
fit your exact needs today. And 
he'll keep checking it intelli- 
gently to make sure that your 
coverage keeps pace with chang- 
ing risks in future. 


It’s time to act now! 


Now, more than ever before, 
expertly planned insurance pro- 
tection is vital to the safety of 
every business. Don’t trust to 
chance that your present cover- 
age is adequate. A survey that 
tells you the whole truth will cost 
you nothing—it may save you 
thousands of dollars in losses. 
Call in your Hartford agent 
today—or talk things over with 
your own insurance broker. 


A FEW POINTS 
TO CONSIDER: 


1. Have you made any additions 
or alterations to the property? 

2. Purchased or le 
land ? 


3. Made any changes in heating 
or power systems? 


d additional 


4. Have the number and value of 
dies, patents or leases increased ? 


5. Have you raw materials, fin- 
ished goods, or leased machinery 
belonging to others on your prem- 
ises? 

6. Have any changes been made 
in number of watchmen or in their 
methods of operation? 

7. Have you assumed any liabil- 
ity for damages under contracts, 
leases, hold-harmless agreements ? 

8. Leased any space to others? 

9. Installed new elevators? 

10. Are you hiring more trucks? 
11. Are you loaning or renting any 
motive equipment to others? 

12. Have you changed your method 
of paying workers? 

13. Have organization changes 
increased your exposure to dis- 
honesty losses? 

14. Have you any unusual machin- 
ery that would be difficult to replace? 


Are you sure you’re covered? 


ae a 
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A month of war games in the South 
hasn't produced any serious friction 
between soldiers and civilians. In 


Rockingham, N. C., the citizens have 
even set up an information booth for 
soldiers coming in on week-ends. 


master Corps, which furnishes and trans- 
ports everything the soldier uses except 
his gun and ammunition. At Wilming- 
ton, N. C., the O.M.C. paid the Sea- 
board Airline Railway $8,215 for four 
warchouses containing 100,000 sq. ft. as 
a rental for the maneuver period. This 
space supplements warehouses at regular 
camps and base depots. 

The fact that the Q.M.C. buys direct 
from manufacturers or from the primary 
food markets usually blocks the local 
supplier from selling to the Army. Dai- 
ries in the Carolina maneuver area, 
aren't marketing fresh milk with the 
First Army Q.M.C. because (a) the dai- 
ries haven't been Army-inspected and 
(b) they couldn't make a dent in Army 
demand after supplying their regular 
customers. Camp coffee is seasoned with 
“canned cow.” However, the soldier’s 
appetite for ice cream is so voracious 
that local dairies get in on the business. 
@ Record-Breakers—Local ice cream mak- 
ers supplement such colossal orders as 
that placed with a Baltimore firm on 
Sept. +. It called for 6,400,000 por- 
tions, said to be the biggest contract in 
the history of the industry. Nineteen 
carloads of dry ice will be needed to 
keep the specially-blanketed cars at 16 
below zero between Baltimore and the 
railhead at Hamlet, S. C. Delivery will 
require 38 freight cars. From the rail- 
head to bivouacs, transport will be by re- 
frigerator trucks. The soldier gets ice 
cream for dessert three times a week. 

All such orders must be arranged for 
prior to the arrival of the troops in 
camp. The same goes for ice, for cooling 
drinks, preserving meats and vegetables. 
Before the Red and Blue armies locked 
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horns, the O.M.C. moved into the ma- 
neuver area and signed all available ice 
production of 10 cities and small towns. 
e Laundry Business—Similarly, laundries 
get an overflow business which has 
to be arranged in advance. Motorized 
laundries are far too few to keep the 
soldier’s clothes clean and there usually 
are insufficient camp facilities for his 
own elbow grease. For a small fee, he 


sends his dirty linen “out.” Lau 
as far away as Chattanooga and A; 
get in on the maneuver business 

To wash clothes or dishes and t 
plement the white-gasoline stov« 
for cooking food, the O.M.C. | 
buy 12,331 cords of wood, for wh 
paid $6 to $7 a cord. 

Thousands of smaller details m 
arranged in advance before the 
move into a maneuver area. The | 
Service Organizations set up local 
mittees to cooperate with USO p: 
nel and Army morale officers in fu 
ing soldiers showers, writing pape 
els, games, sleeping quarters, da 
partners and such like necessitic 
week ends. Staffs of these suppk 
tary outfits spend money in hotels and 
restaurants, rent vacant stores for stocks 
@ Real Estate Angle—In many towns, 
real estate got a temporary lift. At Cam 
den, S. C., the First Army public rela 
tions force took over the swank 170 
room Kirkwood Hotel, not yet open for 
the winter. And in Monroe, N. C., the 
central Army office regulating the ma- 
neuvers rented (for $150 a month) the 
golf club house, where the main hall 
provided good high walls for military 
maps. Monroe was picked because it is 
central to the area. Gen. Drum took a 
house in Monroe—an unimposing bun 
galow which local gossip says rents at 
$50 a month. The general was offered 
larger quarters, a mansion realtors con 
sidered more fitting to his rank. But 
he said, ‘““No.” It seems he didn’t want 
such an establishment because it would 
generate sociability. ‘The general said 
he was in the Carolinas to work. 


+ 
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The problem of feeding the Army 
during maneuvers is solved by ship- 
ping provisions to rail heads some 25 
miles from the Division areas, and 


trucking them in. A truck head is 


then established (above—a day’s food 
supply for the 31st Division) and the 
food is distributed to the various units 
of the Division, who call for their 
supply in their own trucks. 
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“To eliminate Teletalk from the scheme of things here would be as 
drastic as a shift of plant operation to the horse and buggy days.”’ 


Federal Products Corporation, Providence, R. I. 


“The Teletalk system is saving the company $2.50 per hour.” 
Weil-Mclain Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“Teletalk has enabled us to arrange inter-department conferences without 
the individuals leaving their offices.’ Logansport Machine, Inc., Logansport, Indiana 


“We have found Teietalk to be an indispensable means of instant 
intercommunication.” Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas 


“We selected Teletalk because of its appearance and simplicity 
of operation.’ Pioneer Engineering & Mfg. Co., Detroit, Michigan 


“We can contact individuals faster by using Teletalk than by any other 
means of communication.“ Republic Brass Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Teletalk is one of the few installations of equipment that has done 
everything expected of it.’ Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Indiana 


This is Teletalk Model 512-A 


Statements such as these are found to be consistent in 
all the reports we receive from the field as to user’s 
satisfaction with the Teletalk. 

Lack of speed... better coordination of individual effort 
...time-saving...step-saving...energy-saving...free- 
ing switchboards of wasteful inter-office calls...All 
these are faults in the conduct of high-speed business 
today. 

Teletalk corrects these faults. 

Evidence that Teletalk is the preferred system of am- 
plified intercommunication continues to pile up. If 
your business is suffering from the things that cause 
delays and loss of time, you should investigate dec 
application of Teletalk to your particular p 

Teletalk is beautifully designed ! 

handles the human voice gs tr 

Teletalk poem i t ex; 

orinstall aps 

itsaves in a HUA 


the name of the Teletalk 
nearest you. He will survey 
make recommendations according! } mu é 
if you wish to secure a Teletalk catalog OrMtsppaooiee 
information, don’t hesitate to write. 
(Licensed by Electrical Research Products, In 


U. S. Patents of American Telephone and Te, 
and Western Electric Compai 
< 


LW EOSTER | 


R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. Estab! 
ent: 100 Varick Street, New York City. Cable Address: “, 
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LITVINOV—HE CAPITALIZES A FAILURE 


There was a stir in Washington 
last week when the Soviet Union 
named Maxim Litvinov Ambassador 
to the United States. Though for 
some unknown reason he has never 
been a member of the Politburo—the 
small inner cabinet of Communist 
Party members which rules the Soviet 
Union—Litvinov for nine critical 
years before the war was Moscow’s 
Foreign Commissar, and represented 
his country at every major interna- 
tional conference from 1919 to 1939. 
Europe knows him as one of the 
world’s ablest diplomats. But it is 
his greatest diplomatic failure that 
makes him especially acceptable to 
Washington just now. 

After working for many years in 
almost complete diplomatic isolation, 
Litvinov finally persuaded Stalin that 
the Soviet Union should cooperate 
with other nations in international 
affairs. He next sold the League of 
Nations on accepting Russia as a 
member, and then set out to build u 
a series of non-aggression pacts with 
neighboring countries. 

It was Litvinov as much as any 
other diplomat who maneuvered the 
League into the imposition of sanc- 
tions against Italy when Mussolini 
started his attack on Ethiopia. Sanc- 
tions failed, and the responsibility 
for their breakdown has been laid 
largely at the door of Great Britain 
and the United States. Despite this 
defeat, Litvinov next tried to win 
support for the anti-Fascist govern- 
ment in Spain. Again Britain and 
the United States—and France, too— 
have been blamed for the collapse of 
that maneuver. 

Knowing that Europe was headed 
for war, Litvinov negotiated a mu- 
tual-assistance pact with Czechoslo- 
vakia, and a loose pact with Paris for 
mutual aid if either side was attacked 
by Germany, but in 1938 Moscow 
was coldly shut out of the Munich 
negotiations which resulted in the 
breakup of Czechoslovakia. 

It was shortly after the German 
occupation of Prague in March, 1939, 
that Litvinov told Business Week, in 
a Moscow interview, that he almost 
despaired of carrying out his program 
of collective security. He remarked 
sadly: “We tried actively to stop 
Italy from attacking Ethiopia. We 
begged for cooperation in preventing 
a Fascist victory in Spain. We agreed 
to come to Czechoslovakia’s aid if at- 
tacked, but we weren’t even invited 
to Munich. What are we to do now? 
The first thing we know we shall 


be left to fight in a potato patch.” 

Moscow’s complete abandonment 
of Litvinov’s program came in May, 
1939, when he was replaced by Molo- 
tov as Foreign Commissar and the 
Kremlin reversed its whole foreign 
policy, abandoned the program of col- 
lective security. In a desperate last 
effort to gain time, a non-aggression 
pact was signed with Hitler in Au- 
gust. Germany attacked Poland in 
September. 

Though he was never exiled or 
humiliated for the failure of his poli- 
cies, Litvinov remained in eclipse in 
Moscow until June 22, 1941, when 
Hitler attacked the Soviet Union. 

This is the second time that Lit- 
vinov has been appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador to Widiegin. In 1919, a 
year after he was sent home from 
London where he was the first Am- 
bassador of the new Bolshevik state, 
he was named Ambassador to the 
United States, but the State Depart- 
ment then refused even to grant him 
a visa to enter the country. 

In 1933, following a meeting at 
the ill-fated London Economic Con- 
ference with Secretary Hull whose 
~ampaign to lower world trade bar- 
riers he supported, Litvinov came to 
Washington at the invitation of 
President Roosevelt. Before he left 
he had won recognition for his coun- 


try and re-established full diplomatic 
and trade relations. 

Litvinov’s main task during the 
next few months will be to convince 
American officials that prodigies of 
production and delivery must be per- 
formed if Hitler is to be stopped on 
the Russian steppes. It will be his 
job to convince this country that the 
present $1,000,000,000 of lease-lend 
aid must be supplemented if the war 
is not ended before it is spent and 
if Soviet resistance has been,as effec- 
tive as Russians predict it will be. 

But an Ambassador of his rank 
has been chosen obviously because of 
longer-term problems. He will be 
informed immediately of the pro- 
posals Saburo Kurusu has brought 
from Tokyo. He will participate in 
conferences with Chinese, British, 
and Dutch officials for the defense 
of the Pacific. He will discuss post- 
war plans and postwar needs with 
officials from all these countries. 
Eventually he will help draw up a 
new trade agreement keyed to Rus- 
sia’s reconstruction needs and to its 
capacity to pay in such commodities 
as manganese, fur, caviar, and flax for 
the supplies it is getting under lease- 
lend. Moscow has sent him because 
he can speak with the full authority 
and complete background of the 
Foreign Office. 
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ARC WELDING ARTERIES FOR LIQUID GOLD 


* Gerbaateaed constructing arteries for 

the transportation of oil — veins for 
coursing the life blood of the defense 
effort — this is the all-important task 
being accomplished by Airco electrodes 
and arc welding machines. This com- 
bination — which produces the Airco 
electric arc — has justly earned wide 
fame for its outstanding ability to pro- 
duce permanently strong pipe welds. 
Once pipe has been joined this leak- 
proof Airco way, it can be buried with 
full confidence that joints will last as 
long as the pipe itself. 


The electric arc teams with its part- 
ner, the Airco oxyacetylene flame, to 
form the most efficient metal working 
combination known to man. These mod- 
ern tools which never dull have long 


since been drafted by industry to pro-. 


vide swift, accurate, economical ways 
to cut and weld steel plates, forgings, 
castings, structures and pipe, regard- 
less of size or shape. 

Defense production speed-up is the 
aim of Air Reduction. Its nationwide 
facilities are marshalled to this end. 


REDUCTION 


General Offices: 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING FOR GAS WELDING OR CUTTING AND ARC WELDING 
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Power Reprieve 


Southeast’s rationing put 
off for week. If more rain comes, 
current may last until region 
gets new generative capacity. 


A three-way parlay of one good rain, 
increased energy deliveries through 
transmission lines, and a modest saving 
in consumption from blacking out signs 
paid off to give the Southeast a week’s 
reprieve from the 30% industrial power 
curtailment program of the Office of 
Production Management (BW—Nov.8 
’41,p16). And if nothing happens to 
the highly-charged transmission lines, 
there’s a better than even chance for a 
second week’s postponement to Nov. 24, 
even without more rain. 

If the Southeast can hold off curtail- 
ment that long, it becomes a fair bet 
that winter rains will arrive to stave off 
the whole curtailment show at least un- 
til next summer. By that time, both 
TVA and Commonwealth & Southern 
ager in Georgia and Alabama will 
1ave additional steam generating ca- 
pacity to offset partly inability of hydro 
plants to keep pace with aluminum and 
other war demands needing power. 

@ Nightmares—After-effects of the Ickes 
gasoline fiasco are giving nightmares to 
the field staff which OPM Power Co- 
ordinator J. A. Krug has set up at At- 
lanta to administer the curtailment pro- 
gram. From the start, Southerners gave 
a somewhat fishy stare to Krug and his 
aides, speculated among themselves on 
whether this was another cry of “wolf, 


FORT WORTH BOMBER PLANT 


In Fort Worth this week ceremonies 
were held marking completion of the 
22,000-ton structural framework of 
Consolidated Aircraft’s new bomber 
assembly plant. The plant was de- 
signed and built by the Austin Co., 
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Tourist homes which depend on 
lighted signs to attract business at 
night were suffering badly from the 
ban on electricity for signs, show win- 
dows, and ornamental lighting in the 
Southeast—until someone appealed 
for help to Ed L. Hicks, president of 
the Post Sign Co., Knoxville. Mr. 
Hicks came through with a trans- 
parent, oblong sign, with the word 
“Tourist” front and back, illuminated 
by a high-powered kerosene lantern 
which burns four nights on a nickel’s 
worth of kerosene. Hicks has applied 
for a patent on the idea. 


wolf” from Washington. When the 
time came to decide on a week’s post- 
ponement of rationing, it was touch and 
go whether delay would be interpreted 
as proof that the shortage was phony 


or as evidence that this time the px .pJe 
were getting every chance to tip the 
scales in their favor. 

Krug, as he had promised, res«|yeq 
every reasonable chance in favor of «\ vid. 
ing a body blow to business and_ pay. 
rolls, let Southerners interpret his ;jovye 
as they wished. 

@ Facts Favor Krug—Krug had th« 
with him. Increased power pooling js 
now bringing more than 41,000 (0 
kwh. into the Alabama-Georgia-Ternes. 
see dry area weekly, 25% more than 
ever before and 15% more than Krug 
had originally estimated. Scattered rain 
in the right places have added 62,()00,- 
000 kw.-hr. to reservoirs and run-of 
river generation. The blackout is 
ting consumption 3,000,000 kw.-h 
more weekly. 

For the South’s biggest industry, tex- 
tiles, a formula providing restriction to 
a five-day week has been worked out for 
use if power curtailment goes into effect. 
With consent of the Army Quarter. 
master Corps, this means that looms 
turning out Army goods as well as those 
in civilian production will shut down 
two days a week. To run Army looms 
full time would make impossible an 
orderly scheduling of power needs. 


PERMANENT LICENSE PLATES 


To conserve defense metals, at least 
four states—California, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky and Maryland probably won't is 
sue new license plates in 1942. State 
with steel supplies on hand for °42 
plates or with plates already manu 
factured will probably take similar ac 
tion next year. 

California will make 1941 plates us- 


Cleveland. A twin plant in Tulsa, 
Okla., to be operated by Douglas Air- 
craft, was also designed by the Austin 
Co., but is being built by the Manhat- 
tan-Long Construction Co. of Tulsa. 
The two plants share the distinction 
of containing “the largest unob- 
structed working area in the world.” 


There are 32,000,000 cu. ft. without 
a single column beneath the 200-ft. 
trusses that span the area. Fiberglas 
and steel products are being used in 
both the side walls and roofs for eco 
nomical air-conditioning and acousti- 
cal control of the 4,000-ft-long win- 
dowless plants. 
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The Battle that was 


won in Drawing-Room A 


At four-thirty, everything was lovely .. . 

_. . production plans all set on the big Defense 
contract . . .the Old Man, the Production Manager, 
the Plant Superintendent going over notes for the 
big meeting Next morning, six hundred miles away. . 

Then, at four-thirty, catastrophe. The supplier 
they’d counted on can’t furnish vitally-needed cast- 
invs. What to do? 

“Cast ’em ourselves!’’ snapped the Old Man. 

“Means re-planning the whole production set- 


up,”’ said the P. M. 

“No time to do that before the meeting,’’ said 
the Super. 

“Time, my eye!’’ said the Old Man. ‘‘We’ll 
get Pullman drawing-rooms on the Limited tonight 

lock ourselves in and iron things out. We can 
get down to our shirt sleeves and be comfortable. 
No interruptions — and we can lick this into shape 
by bedtime. We’ll get a good night’s sleep, and it’ |] 
be duck soup at the meeting in the morning!’’ 

That’s the way it happened, too. By eleven-thirty 
that night there were three pairs of shoes waiting 
for their free Pullman shine. 

And even the Old Man’s snore sounded kind of 
contented. 

+ * * 
That’s the swell thing about Pullman travel—it 
gives you extra comfort, extra privacy, to any degree 
you want. 

For instance, Pullman offers—on many lines—the 
other Pullman rooms shown below .. . for just a 
mite more than separate lower berths for each occu- 
pant. Better look them over—pick the one that ap- 
peals most. Then, next trip, try it! 

Meanwhile, memorize this sentence: Pudlman. gets 
you there—safely, comfortably, dependably—and no fool- 
ing about it! 


COPR. 1941, THE PULLMAN CO. 


THE ROOMETTE: (for one). Completely pri- THE BEDROOM: (for one ortwo). Twoextra- THE BEDROOM SUITE: (for three or four). By 
vate—surprisingly spacious. Private toilet and comfy beds, your own toilet and wash basin, day, one big room —by night, two separate 
lavatory, roomy clothes-locker, a big, soft bed writing table, full-length mirror. Individual double bedrooms — each with toilet and lava- 
and your own air-conditioner. air-conditioning, naturally! tory, grand beds, comfort-gadgets galore. 


For Comfort, Safety and Dependability- Go Villwcate 
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40% Saving for 
Franklin Brewing Co. 


AL 


Franklin Brewing Co. plant at Columbus, Ohio, where 
ron Fireman saves over $200 a month on fuel costs. 


A 40 per cent reduction in fuel costs was the 
immediate result achieved by Iron Fireman 
equipment —s the Franklin Brewing Co. 
= plant, Columbus, O. An Iron Fireman 
*neumatic Spreader stoker installed in Jan- 
uary, 1938, firing two boilers, completely 
paid for itself in 30 months . . . and is still 
returning fuel savings of $2,458 a year. 


Less Expensive than Cheap Equipment 


Franklin found that cheap equipment is more 
costly than Iron Fireman. With another 
stoker, $500 a year was spent on upkeep. 
Iron Fireman’s maintenance costs have been 
negligible. Iron Fireman operates an engine 
and generator, enabling Franklin to make 
its own power. 


What Can YOU Save? 


A savings pesiormence such as that at Franklin 
Brewing Company may be possible in your 
plant. Let an Iron Fireman engineering 
survey show you the savings possible. There 
is no obligation. Just mail the coupon below. 


[RON FIREMAN | 


Inon Fraeman Mre. Co. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; | 
Toronto). 
Mail to: 3158 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
0) See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. I 
DO Send free copy of ““Modernize, } 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.” 
Name 


Address__ 
CS RS SS SS A A A A TTT 
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able next year by fastening cover strips, 
1% in. wide by 13 in. long, on this 
year’s plates. These strips will carry a 
serial number, the state’s name, and the 
year. New registrants will receive regu- 
lation plates. In addition to saving steel, 
the state figures it will save between 
$100,000 and $130,000, according to 
the Federation of Tax Administrators. 

Delaware has put its registration 
plates on a permanent basis with expira- 
tion dates indicated in two places by 
changeable inserts—the meat in the 
upper left-hand corner of a plate, the 
year in the lower right-hand corner. 
Maryland and Kentucky are considering 
adoption of five-year license plates, with 
windshield stickers to indicate the year. 
Looking ahead to next year, Michigan 
plans on making its 1942 plates last a 
year longer by issuing steel strips with 
the numerals “43” to bolt over the 
original year. Eventually, Michigan ofh- 
cials think they will adopt plastic plates. 
One state, Connecticut, has used perma- 
nent license plates, made of aluminum, 
since 1937. 


Eggs Go to Town 
And to Britain, in a big 
way, via FSCC, which calls for 
more despite fact that hens are 
outlaying 1930-39 averages. 


Last week’s goings-on in the egg mar- 
ket disclose the abnormal conditions that 
prevail, with aid to Britain dominating 
everything. Federal Surplus Commod)- 
ties Corp.’s lease-lend buyers took 7,700 
cases (30 doz. per case) in the Midwest, 
paying 374¢ to 394¢ per dozen. This is 


| the highest ever paid by the FSCC, 1¢ 


over the preceding week and more than 

Chicago wholesalers were paying. 
Futures on standard grade storage egg 

contracts went up over 3¢ per dozen on 


| the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, and 
| the entire price level of eggs is at 11- and 


12-year peaks. The graph of Chicago 


| prices runs almost steadily upward since 


mid-March, when the lease-lend bill was 
enacted. The 1941 low on futures was 
18.65¢ in February. The price soared to 
32.75¢ on Monday, Nov. 10. 
e Imports Increase—These prices have 
been attracting steadily larger volumes 
of egg imports, particularly from Argen- 
tina, 5 hich enjoys a tariff of only 5¢ per 
dozen as against 10¢ for most of its po- 
tential competitors. Through Nov. 8, 
imports from Argentina were 7,220,190 
doz. of eggs in shell. ‘These imports are 
coming fast now, because the topsy-turvy 
seasons below the equator make this the 
equivalent of our May. Unlike the cur- 
rent butter imports from Argentina 
(BW—Oct.18'41,p33), these egg im- 
ports do not even dent the rising market. 
All of this might be taken to indicate 


that U.S. hens are slacking. 
the 1941 U.S. farm producti: 
has been above the 1930-: 
in every month except Ap: 
equalled the average. The cu: 
ues upward, and this year’s 
will set a new high. 

Moreover, the farmers are r 
to Secretary Wickard’s plea 
high buying prices—by giv) 
flocks more feed and attention 
the average production per layi 
every month of 1941 has be 
than the month’s 1930-39 ay. 

a measure of market activity, | 

cago board reports that during the §« 
ten months, volume in future 

an increase of almost 100% ab: 

@ Cry for More—Despite the i 
astic cooperation of the hens, farme; 
and traders, last week, eager governme: 
buyers wired principal packer ’ 
pers, concentrators, and terminal ma; 
kets, plaintively pointing out that offe:. 
ings were not so large as they wou 
like. These messages urged the ¢. 
cipients to wire, collect, any sugg 
tions. Best idea offered at Chicago yw, 
that maybe the FSCC should squeeze 
the birds. 

To understand how lease-lend hy 
affected the supply and demand, it 
only necessary to realize that curren: 
exports are the largest the U.S. h 
had for many years, while domestic 
consumption is rising as it always doe 
when payrolls increase. Thus, storag 
stocks are relatively light, and the trade 
expects that the government will tak 
a steadily increasing percentage of pr 
duction. 

@ Ten-Month Showing—The following 

tabulation, compiled from publish 

government figures, shows the U. S. eg 

situation for 1941 to date, in terms ot 
millions of dozens or equivalents: 

Purchases by Dept. of Agriculture 

Total % ot 

Egg Pro- Produc 

duction Shell Frozen Dried _ tion 


727 


3 


— 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May . 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
10 mos. 3,018 


— 


o> 


SNNN OE NeENM 
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“ 


* Estimated. 


FSCC buying started early this year, 
as in previous years, to support prices, 
but in mid-March became the market 
aggressor. Now the FSCC is buying 
any eggs it can get—fresh, storage, 0: 
what have you. The driers are oper 
ating day and night to capacity, with 
production in recent months running 
more than 1,000% of a year ago. And 
every day there are reports of from 2,(000 
to 4,400 cases of shell eggs shipped to 
New York for shipment abroad. 
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‘~ f The Home Guards are Patriots, too 


e trade 
. a ONE DAY the “arsenal of democracy” will be turned _ turing automatic control devices are being devoted without 
again to the arts of peace. Then America will be a work- stint to the military needs of our country. 

lowing shop with capacity to produce beyond all previous dreams. 
eye But that capacity may well be strained to meet the pent- servicing the heating, air conditioning, refrigeration and 
idly. up demand of our people. other automatically controlled equipment upon which 
s: Quick readjustment of industry to fulfill that demand America has come to depend, is vital for today’s morale as 
a will be as vital then as is our present haste to arm. To well as tomorrow’s welfare. To the industries we serve we 


or 


Pot meet America’s needs...to keep America ereerene pledge our utmost efforts to meet their pressing needs. 
TOduC 


tion call for more products, new kinds of To ail industries whose plans for the present 
‘ products, better products than ever before. P E N NS HELPS THE 


NATION ARM or future involve any problem of automatic 
So Penn sees a two-fold present duty. By the manufacture of specialized control we offer the co-operation of an experi- 


sal. control devices for the Army, i i ~. 
Defense comes first, of course. Our special rt een Ghee enced, resourceful engineering and produc 


ized resources in engineering and manufac- tion staff. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


—_ 


But the home guards are patriots, too. Maintaining and 


Penn's modern research facilities and skilled technicians now, as always, are devoted 
to anticipating tomorrow's automatic contro! needs while solving today's problems, 


| PENN 
2m | 7 7 $4 AUTOMATIC . 
prices oo , COATROLS 
market es 


buying 
ge, Of 


|= MN Adve You aloriteal Fob! 


unning 


9, And During these times, as you plan for a future greater service to the 

7 000 American public. ..as you plan to provide continued employment for 
oly your workers — you can get help in the solution of your new control 
pe d to problems from Penn engineers, withous obligation. Write Penn today. 
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New PORTABLE SOUNDSCRIBER 
travels with salesmen — 
right to prospect’s door! 


This new member in 
the SOUNDSCRIBER 
family embodies all 
features that have won 
qquick acceptance on the 
standard model in 
office use—yet it weighs 
only 23 pounds. It offers 
the same clear tone, the 
same freedom of 
movement—there is ne 
mouthpiece to hold. It 
uses the same inexpen- 
sive 7” wafer plastic 
dise that records 15 
minutes on each side 
and is unbreakable. It 
offers the same econo- 
my—inexpensive to buy 
and to use. SoundScri- 
ber PORTABLE offers 
a new, quick and direct 
way of writing by voice 
from automobile, pull- 
man or hotel, to the 
main office. Why not 
learn what it can do for 
you? Mail coupon. 


On calls; or at hotel, 
salesman talks re- 
porte — while facts 
are fresh. 


| 


Mails disc to office, 
an hour's personal 
contact for 6 cents 


Secretary types re- 
ports — or salesman. 
ager listens direct 
without transerib- 


= The portable 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Psa ee eS eee 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. B-11, 

82 Audubon St., New Haven, Conn. 

(CD Send free booklet describing SOUNDSCRIBER. 

(2 Demonstrate SOUNDSCRIBER at my office on 


date (time 


I understand this involves no cost or obligation. 


Firm. 


Address 


City State 
hee ee ee eee ee ee ee es 
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Defense Business Checklist 


¢ Cellophane—OPM’s Division of Prior- 
ities has issued a limitation order, L-20, 
banning the use of cellophane and _simi- 
lar transparent materials derived from 
cellulose in the packaging or manufac- 
ture of products in the following cate- 
gories: razor blades, cosmetics and soaps, 
textiles, rubber and rubber products 
(except for use as a substitute for Hol- 
land cloth in the backing of retreading 
stocks for tires), hardware, metals and 
sporting goods, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, laundry, candles and wax products, 
electrical equipment (except its manu- 
facture), and -decorations and novelties, 
including molded paper hats, molded 
Christmas bells, molded flower pot cov- 
ers, bows and roscttes, flowers, wreaths, 
and garlands, soda straws, ribbons, 
houschold rolls, and gift wrappings. 
Users are given 60 days (from Nov. 8) 
to exhaust stocks now on hand. 


¢ Phenols—A complete allocation  sys- 
tem covering phenols has been provided 
for in an order issued by Priorities Di- 
rector Nelson. The order is an amend- 
ment to General Preference Order 
M-27, which originally imposed a milder 
form of control on phenols Aug. 30. 
Under terms of the new order, the 
Director of Priorities, on and after Dec. 
1, will give specific directions cach 
month as to shipments of phenols. Pro- 
visions of Priorities Regulation No. 1 
generally will apply, according to the 
amendment, and a special inventory re- 
port is required for all persons, except 
producers, who have more than a 30- 
day supply on hand, based on the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1941. A_ preference 
rating of A-10° is given. to all defense 
orders not otherwise assigned. 


¢ Rebuilt Machine Tools—Rebuilders of 
machine tools have been granted the 
assistance of an A-l-c preference rating 
in acquiring necessary scarce materials 
by OPM’s Priorities Division. The 
A-l-c rating may be applied by the 
trebuilder by executing an acceptance of 
the preference rating order and filing it 
with the Priorities Division, and fur- 
nishing one copy, with the acceptance 
executed, to each of his suppliers. 


¢ Trucks and Trailers—Two OPM or- 
ders L-l-a and P-54, facilitating pro- 


-duction of heavy motor trucks, medium 


trucks, and truck trailers have been 
extended until Jan. 31, 1942, by Priori- 
ties Director Nelson. Extension of order 
L-l-a means that during the period 
from Sept. 1 to Jan. 31 producers may 
manufacture five-sixths the number of 
medium motor trucks, trailers, and 
passengers carriers produced during the 
first half year, except that trucks or- 
dered for specific defense purposes, as 
defined in the original order, are not 
limited. Production of heavy motor 
trucks, which are carrying most of the 
national defense truck transportation 
burden, is not restricted. The exten- 
sion also provides that manufacturers of 


replacement parts may produce 
the Sept. 1-Jan. 31 period the 
number of parts as were sold { 
placement during the first half 


e Cobalt—Because of a shortage ai 
uncertainty of shipments from a 
cobalt has been placed under a 
allocation system to be administer 
the Director of Priorities. CG 
Preference Order M-39 places do: 
and imported ore and concentrat: 
balt metal, and cobalt chemical 
pounds, under mandatory contro 
restricts deliveries and acceptanc: 
cobalt for metallic uses to specifi 
thorizations by the Director of | 
ties. Monthly allocations of cobalt 
metallic purposes will be made by 
director, and may be made without 1 
gard to previous preference ratings. 
liveries of cobalt chemical compo 
for nonmetallic uses by any pro 
or dealer are limited to 90% of th 
erage monthly weight delivered by 
for the first six months of 194] 
similar restriction is placed on the m 
facture of those chemicals which 
not convertible into cobalt metal. 


e Freight Containers—Modifications 
regulations governing the shipping of 
freight in corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers, which are expected 
to save approximately 10% of the paper- 
board used in that manner, have been 
put into effect on American railroads 
as a result of railroad cooperation with 
OPM’s Containers Branch. With In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval, an order modifying container 
regulations has been issued by the Classi 
fication Committee of the Association 
of American Railroads. Effect will be 
to provide for defense uses between 
250,000 and 300,000 tons of paper- 
board per year without using any addi- 
tional raw materials or supplics. 


e P.S.—OPM Directors General Knud- 
sen and Hillman have urged all lead 
producers and miners to operate their 
properties 24 hours a day, six days a 
week, and where possible, seven days. 
Previously, Price Administrator Hender- 
son said that present prices of 5.85¢ 
per pound, New York, and 5.70¢ per 
pound, St. Louis, are adequate to sup- 
port a substantial increase in domestic 
output. Manufacturers of copper 
wire and cable used to conduct electric- 
ity have been asked by OPA not to 
exceed their Oct. 15 prices 

ments between OPA and floor-covering 
manufacturers have stabilized until De« 
15 prices quoted on domestic rugs and 
carpets on Oct. 13. Henderson 
has asked makers of a wide range of 
metal office furniture and equipment not 
to raise prices above Nov. 6 levels. . . . 
Makers of domestic cooking and heat 
ing stoves have been asked to hold 
prices to the Oct. 24 level; manufa 
turers of radio sets and parts have been 
asked to stick to Oct. 15 quotations. 
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New Oil Warning 


Davies tells industry that | 
rocketing defense demands have 
narrowed margin of safety in 
domestic underground reserves. 


(he specter of dwindling underground 
oi! reserves, long exorcised from industry 
pow-wows, raised its ugly head at the 
San Francisco convention of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute last week. It 
was introduced by Ralph K. Davies, 
young vice-president-on-leave of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, who as 
deputy petroleum coordinator has been 
carrying the ball for Coordinator Harold 
Ickes. 

Mr. Davies pointed out that the mar- 
gin of safety in domestic supplies was 
being narrowed by defense demand 
which has stepped production to the all- 
time record figure of 4,100,000 bbl. 
daily. But. the war only accentuated a 
condition that already existed. For the 
past three years oil was being taken out 
of the ground at a more rapid rate than 
new pools were being discovered. 

e Paper Position—“Since 1938 we have 
maintained our paper position with re- 
spect to reserves only by increasing the 
estimates for fields discovered in prior 
years,’ Mr. Davies said. 

" There is no immediate worry since | 
the U.S. known reserves (figured at | 
20,000,000,000 bbl.) are the greatest in | 
the world. But the present rate of pro- 
duction is around a billion and a half 
barrels yearly. At this ratio we have oil 
enough of our own for less than 14 
years. Optimists in the business might 
point out that right now exploration is 
being hampered by shortage of materials 
and higher costs. But pessimists could 
retort that crude output may be further 
strained since military men are asking 
whether daily production can be hiked 
to 5,000,000 bbl. 

e Government Control—Mr. Davies also 
talked turkey on government control: 
“There must be voluntary coordination 
or rigid regulation” though “coordina- 
tion would certainly appear to approach 
most nearly the desires of the petroleum 
industry.” 

This view was endorsed by the pet 
personal bugaboo of the oil industry, 
Petroleum a Maye Ickes, himself. 
He prophesied to the convention that 
some measure of federal control was 
inevitable unless oil men exerted suffi- 
cient self-control to prevent waste and 
intemperate exploitation. After getting 
in these licks, Mr. Ickes went gentle. 
He deplored attempts to poison the 
minds of oil men with charges ‘that if I 
could, I would take over and run the oil 
business.” Protesting that he had neither 
the power nor the will to impose federal 


control on the industry, he added, “I 
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How do you look in the mail? Is your letterhead im- 
pressive, smart-looking, crisp? If not, you had better do 
something about it, ‘cause that letterhead is YOU, in your 
customers’ eyes! 

You can improve your letterhead at no additional 
cost. Write for samples of NEENAH’s outstanding letterhead 
papers. Why use anything else when there is no premium 


for the best? 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


, 


Manufacturers of a Ruy Content Bonds, Solgar pe and Lightoights 


35 
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THE FIRST 9 MONTHS ROUNDUP 


1941 Compared with 1940 


PRODUCTION % TRADE PRICES 


CHECK 
TRANSACTIONS WHOLESALE PRICES. . 


Farm products 


Food products 
CONSTRUCTION 


Hides and leather 


PAL Residential CEMENT SHIPMENTS . 


Textiles 


PAINT, VARNISH, Ee | 
j Non-Residential LACQUER SALES Building materials 


OOS: oka on ciawox 
Ty Public works 
( and utilities Metals 


Raw materials ......... 
Livestock 


Pr oe ee a Semi-Manufactures .... 


Forest products Finished products 


HARD COAL 


SOFT COAL....... ooo 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
PRICES 


PETROLEUM.......... +4 RETAIL TRADE 


OIL WELLS DRILLED... —o.2 Department store 


Variety sales (5¢-$1).... 
TEXTILE MILL ; 
CONSUMPTION Housing 


Rural sales 
om Clothing ... 
Ft 


Fuel and light . 


SALES 
i SALES Sundries 


io'=! OIL BURNER STOCK PRICES ...... 


SHIPMENTS 
BOND PRICES 


FACTORY SALES FARM INCOME 


fl ‘> EMPLOYMENT 
FACTORY PAYROLLS.. +41 Fi" 5cc| DIVIDENDS .. 


Business Week's Index of Business Activity +29%, 


t Figures not available. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 
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WITH HELL LET LOOSE ABOWE 


Our Warplane Plants are Beating Schedules with 
the Help of BullDog “Plug-in” Light and Power 


AY BY DAY new aircraft plants — 
and tank plants, gun plants, engine 
plants, shell plants — are going up from 
coast to coast. And from Hell Gate to 
the Golden Gate more and more of these 
new defense plants are being equipped 
with BullDog “plug-in” flexible electri- 
cal distribution systems. 

BullDog’s three “plug-in” Bus Duct 
Systems are ideally suited to save time 
for industry — to avoid wiring delays or 
delays in planning new buildings. For 
BullDog Systems permit a “plug-in” for 
light or power at any point, as easily as 
plugging in the breakfast toaster. 


For Large or Small Plants 


Designed for mass production problems, 
by mass production experts, BullDog Bus 
Duct Systems meet the demands of the 
largest and smallest plants for ready light 
and power anywhere. The three systems 
— BullDog BUStribution DUCT, for 


Power; Universal Trol-E-Duct, for Light, 
and Industrial Trol-E-Duct, for Produc- 
tion Lines or Assembly Benches — are 
used singly or in combination. 
, BullDog Bus Duct Systems are built 
va in standardized, interchangeable sections; 
are quick and easy to install or to move 
Section of a modern defcan plost showing 2 russ f / from one position or one plant to 
of 125 amp. BullDog BUStribution DUCT branch 4 , another, and are completely salvable and 


ing off a main run of 500 amp. capacity. The ' 
fluorescent lights are both fed ad ad by reusable. 


Dog Universal Trol-E-Duct. ; To learn how you can have ready light 
and power wherever and whenever 
needed, write for complete information 
on BullDog “plug-in” Bus Duct Systems. 
Better yet, ask to have one of our engi- 
neering representatives talk to you about 
equipping the new plant you are plan- 
ning, or modernizing your present light 
and power distribution system. 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS C0. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BullDog Electric Products of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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YO! HO! HO! AND A 
BOTTLE OF RUM! 


ONG before Long John Silver 
and Sir Henry Morgan, rum had 
gained favor in many lands. Good 
cooks early learned its value for 
flavoring sauces, pastries, confec- 
tions. Today it is used extensively as 
prime ingredient in a variety of bev- 
erages adaptable to all seasons. 
Tall, icy drinks for summer—cosy 
cockle-warmers for winter — with rum 
quickening the joy or the solace of 
welcome, companionship, God- 


speed. 


In addition to our fine domestic rums, 
countless casks, kegs, cases of rum 
are imported from the sun-jewelled 
West Indies—from Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, from Haiti, Trinidad, 
the Virgin Islands, and from the dis- 
tant Philippines and Netherlands 
East Indies. 


Rum, its distilleries and warehouses, 
and numberless other products in for- 
eign lands are insured by the AIU. 
Our worldwide organization makes 
this U. S. Dollar coverage and ser- 
vice available to companies with 
foreign interests. Under present con- 
ditions they will find unusual advan- 
tages in our services, through their 
insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. |. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board uses demonstrators, wall charts, 
| and textbooks to teach Army cooks 
_ how to get the most food from meat 


with the least waste. Instead of con- 
ventional cutting, cooks learn to fol- 
low the lines of the muscles. Result: 
Roasts a housewife never heard of. 


have viewed the office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator as an angency to do the neces- 
sary work during the emergency, an 
agency that will be discontinued when 
the emergency ends.” 

@ Gasoline Warning—Speakers compli- 
mented oil companies on the speed with 
which they overcame the oil shortage on 


' the Atlantic seaboard (BW —Nov.1’41, 


| oline. 


| 


p27). But the nation was warned against 
complacent and unrestrained use of gas- 
A sudden and disastrous attack 
on British tankers “could create a defi- 
ciency of 50 or 100 tankers overnight.” 
There was no mourning among the 
3,000 San Francisco conventioneers 
when they read in their papers that the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
had, as predicted (BW—Sep.13’41,p14), 
killed off the SS $75,000,000 
crude pipe line that was to connect the 
Texas fields and the New York-Philadel- 
we refinery district. The Nov. 5 ruling 
1eld that the present situation was not 
sufficiently grave to justify diverting 
660,000 tons of steel for the 1,589-mile 
pee Oil executives repeated that they 
vad never wanted this line because 
tanker transport between the Gulf and 
the East Coast was cheaper, and that 
they only agreed to the project on the 
government's insistence. 
@ New Lines Acclaimed—Convention 
delegates did welcome New Jersey Stand- 
ard’s Montreal-Portland, Me., pipe line 
and the Southeastern Pipe Line, owned 
by Pure Oil and Gulf, as beneficient ad- 


| ditions to the national system. The 


Montreal-Portland line will carry crude 
236 miles overland, saving tankers 12 
days per voyage by eliminating the long 


haul up the St. Lawrence. (It was dedi- 
cated Monday.) The Southeastern proj- 
ect, a gasoline line from Port St. Joe, 
Fla., to Chattanooga, will come into use 
this month. They will take much of the 
burden off tanker service. 

The San Franciseo conferences buzzed 
with shortage talk. Accepted as problem 
No. | was that of increasing production 
of 100-octane aviation gasoline. No dif- 
ficulty was reported in obtaining refinery 
equipment for increasing output in this 
sector, but priority ratings for other gas- 
oline grades are becoming more elusive. 
Moreover the demand for tetra-ethyl 
lead for military plane fuel may force the 
ordinary motorist to get along on lower- 
octane gasoline. By the same token, 
butane (used for cooking gas and for 
quick-starting gasoline) may become 
scarcer in products for civilians. Metal 
for cans, drums, other containers is one 
more headdche. The squeeze on mate- 
rials runs right through producing, trans- 
port, refining, and marketing. 

In the consumer field, growing mate- 
rial shortages have provoked discussion 
of discontinuing the building of new 
gasoline service stations. So far it is just 
talk. It is not only materials that are 
scarce but men to man the gasoline 
nozzles (page 61). Moreover service 
station operators find it harder to get 
new air and gasoline pumps, and repair 
parts for old equipment. 

One of the hush-hush subjects was 
underground storage of military fuels. 
It was understood that the government 
was constructing and planning subter- 
ranean tanks at undisclosed points across 
the country and in Alaska. 
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Redesigned Meat 


Traditional cuts give way to 
new ones developed by indus- 
try for Army; eventual change 
in civilian usage is expected. 


Don’t look now and expect to see | 
anything different. But your household 
probably won't find it so easy to buy the 
time-honored cuts of meat after the war 
ends. Contrary to popular belief, there 
is nothing immutable about how to take 
a meat animal apart. ‘The corner market 
man dissects a beef or a lamb or a hog 
not according to the dictates of its anat- 
omy, but according to national custom. 

What may in coming years transform 
American meat-cutting habits will be the 
demobilization of thousands of meat 
cutters now being trained in Army 
Cooks and Bakers schools. Most of 
these men should eventually land jobs 
in butcher shops, hotels, or restaurants. 
The methods they are learning for the | 
Army are, in the judgment of meat- 
industry experts, superior to the cutting 
standards used in civil life. 

e Training by Experts—l’or | + years, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
(packer-grower-marketer-retailer outfit to 
promote use of meat) gave meat-cutting 
demonstrations to retailers to help them 
sell more. With conscription, the board 
asked the Army quartermasters whether 
it could help in any way. Presently it 
tripled its demonstrating staff and con- 
centrated on Army groups. ‘Through | 
last week, these experts had given in- 
tensely practical lessons to more than 
33,000 mess sergeants and cooks at the 
66 largest posts in the U.S. 

Originally undertaken as a_ patriotic 

gesture, the board’s Army instruction 
course has developed into an undertak- | 
ing sure to produce profitable results | 
for the meat industry. ‘The campaign | 
crosses up the feeders and slaughterers 
by showing the military how to get max- 
imum food from meat with minimum 
waste. But likewise it is making the 
mess officers and non-coms more en- 
thusiastic about using meat, because 
now they handle it with surer touch. 
e Direct Promotion—Also, there has 
been a discreet amount of direct pro- 
motion of specific meat products, not- | 
ably lamb. ‘The mess _ traditionally | 
shunned lamb, because of an ancient | 
military maxim, “mutton for mutiny.” | 
The board sweet-talked authorities at ]3 | 
big posts into serving 200,000 portions | 
of roast lamb and lamb stew, kept track | 
of the results. The statistics upset tra- 
dition by proving that lamb was as well 
received as beef. 

The board’s field men have also 
boosted other meat products that were | 
previously slighted im Army cookery, | 
especially fresh pork, veal, and lard. In | 
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... for this Great ALL-WEATHER FLEET 
gets you ‘‘there”’ safely, swiftly—any day ! 


Got an important appointment in a dis- 
tant city tomorrow morning? Or a son 
or daughter coming home bon school 
or college ? Is the family going to visit 
the folks back home ? 

For all three questions there’s one an- 
swer — Pennsylvania Railroad’s great 
All-Weather Fleet! Rain, snow, gale, 
whatever the weather—these trains go! 
Every day—365 days a year! 

And aboard them you ride not only 
safely—but in luxury! Go Pullman and 
you relax in Lounge Cars that are 
replicas of the smartest in cafe life — di- 


i] €< cL rs of tl € fj Le et ! 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room 


Train) 
THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 


New Yorke PhiladelphiaeChicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS" 
New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washingtone BaltimoreeSt. Louis 
UBERTY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicagoe Baltimore « Washington 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(AU- Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh « Chicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, other cities, 


vans,murals,mirrors,music by radio, bev- 
erage bars. Retire to any of six types of 
completely self-contained private rooms 
— Roomettes, Duplex Soune. Bed- 
rooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, 
Master Rooms ...or to a comfortable 
Section Sleeper. Go Coach and you 
rest in eonte upholstered, adjustable 
reclining seats. 


The cost ? Never before so little —be- 
cause FARES ARE SO LOW. So for 
business or pleasure travel—step aboard 
the All-Weather Fleet between East 
and West... and all’s well! 


- | 


For family or business group! The modern Drawing 
Room with its movable easy chairs is just the thing. 
At night, three real homelike beds. Private toilet 
facilities. Enjoy complete privacy and companion- 
ship at a cost little more than for three “lowers”. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


the words of Lt. Col. Paul P. Logan, 
assistant chief, Subsistence Branch, 
O.M.C., the cooks were beefing the 
men to death. Once the Meat Board’s 
cutting experts have given their lessons 
and these have had time to sink in, 
experience shows an upturn in use of 
these neglected products. Where prac- 
tically none were used, now lamb is 
served 2 to + times a month, fresh pork 
2 times, veal once. Vegetable shorten- 
ing, which seemed impregnably in- 
trenched, is now getting a run for its 
money from lard in baking and cooking. 
e Lasting Effects?—In the long run, 
these changes in eating and culinary 
habits for 1,500,000 men should exert 
lasting effects on civilian tastes. After 
all, soldiers are the biggest meat-eaters 
of any American group, with a ration 
allowance of 18 oz. a day and actual 
consumption of 16 oz. 

The Army needs, for quick carving 

and convenient roasting, boneless beef 
chunks weighing around 6 lb. to 8 Ib. 
apiece. Although the mess regulation 
calls for buying forequarters and hind- 
quarters, and although — higher-ups 
thought this rule was being observed, 
Meat Beard checkups disclosed that on 
many posts the only purchases were 
chucks and rounds—because these were 
all that the meat cooks were competent 
to cope with. ‘This cost the Army more 
than beef quarters, and left the packers 
with the rest of the critter to sell at 
whatever price it would bring. 
e@ New Methods—Fxpcrimenting, the 
board’s cutting experts developed meth- 
ods of providing the required roasting 
chunks from the entire fore or hind, not 
by conventional cutting but rather by 
following the lines of muscles. The cut- 
ter starts out with a boning knife and 
a side of beef or a lamb carcass, ends up 
with a disjointed skeleton and a set of 
cut unlike anything ever seen in a meat 
market. Because cach muscle has_ its 
own characteristic tenderness and flavor, 
these cuts have the advantage of con- 
sistent quality. As rapidly as cooks can 
be trained, these new cuts are becom- 
ing standard throughout the Army. And 
the packers are now selling the Army its 
beef by the side, at lower prices than 
for cuts. 

To make its training courses readily 
assimilable, the board developed a series 
of wall charts and textbooks which its 
demonstrators use. After taking the 
course, the graduates go out with simi- 
lar equipment to train in the approved 
methods the thousands of new men who 
never handled a meat knife until they 
were drafted. 

Two handbooks cover cutting beef 
and lamb, and a pork book is coming 
soon. A meat reference manual includes 
broad nutritional information, and a 
book on baking with lard will be along 
this vear. Books already published have 
run through free editions of 30,000 to 
50,000. 
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Saving Copper 
Industry, more optimistic 
than OEM over 1942 consump- 
tion, reports progress in finding 
replacement materials. 


Two weeks ago, the Priorities Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Man- 
agement issued Conservation Order No. 
M-9-c to cut the use of copper in a long 
list of “non-essential” applications rang- 
ing from automotive equipment to 
weathervanes (BW—Oct.25'41,p74). For 
the two remaining months of 1941, 
manufacturers of such products on the 
now-famous List A of that order will 
have to reduce their total consumption 
a fat one-third; after Jan. 1, many of 
them will be shut off entirely from 
copper. 

Most manufacturers have no argu- 
ment with the official estimate of the 
Office for Emergency Management that 
the total copper supply for 1942 will be 
1,800,000 short tons. But many of 


THOUSAND DOLLAR IDEA 


Herbert A. Lebert of United Air 
Lines’ Cheyenne maintenance base 
received an award of $1,000 last 
month, through the company’s sug- 
gestion system, for an improved seat- 
reclining mechanism (right) weighing 
2 Ib. less than the present device used 
in passenger planes (left). As fast as 
the big transports come into Chey- 
enne for their periodic overhaul now, 
mechanics are substituting the new 
device for the old on every seat. Sav- 
ing: 2 lb. per seat—42 Ib. per ship— 
1,800 Ib. for United's fleet in daily 
use. The airline also expects the sim- 
pler mechanism to save some $6,000 
in annual maintenance expense. 
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them disagree with OE M’s estimate that 
1942 copper consumption will run t 
2,570,000 short tons (BW—Oct.11'4] 
p18). According to OEM figures, mili 
tary uses will account for 1,000,000 ton 
in 1942; essential civilian uses, 400,00( 
tons; other civilian uses, 1,170,000 tons 
e Difference in Figures—The argument 
springs from the fact that the civilian 
use estimate in this OEM schedule is 
far greater than the amount used fo: 
such purposes in 1940—and 1940 was a 
year that broke the all-time record foi 
U.S. copper consumption. 

According to the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, 1,070,000 short tons 
were used for all purposes in 1940— 
including 148,400 tons manufactured 
for export. Of the remaining 921,600 
tons, 247,000 tons went into generators, 
motors, electric locomotives, switch- 
boards, light bulbs, etc.; 49,000 tons 
went into telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice; 74,000 tons went into the light and 
power lines—a total of 370,000 tons for 
uses that would be classified as essen- 
tial under order M-9-c. 

That makes a total of 551,600 tons 

used for “other” or nonessential civilian 
uses in 1940—a figure far short of the 
1,170,000-ton estimate listed by OEM 
for 1942. And, with big users like the 
automobile industry already making big 
cuts in copper consumption, some in 
dustry estimates are that nonessential 
uses next year should consume only 
400,000 tons. 
@ How about Silver?—Meanwhile, sug 
gestions that the U.S. Treasury open 
its vaults and let its silver hoard be used 
to relieve the copper situation have been 
headlined in big type. Particularly, it 
has been suggested that some or all of 
the 3,053,000,000 troy ounces of silver 
could be used for power-station bus bars 
and other electrical equipment where 
the material could be guarded “just as 
easily as in the West Point vaults.” 

Figured in avoirdupois weight, how- 
ever, the pile of silver is equal to only 
95,400 tons—roughly a quarter of the 
copper tonnage used for essential elec- 
trical work last year. Besides that, silver 
is expensive—$5.10 per pound, $10,200 
per ton—and the electrical industry 
doesn’t like the idea of taking on the 
job of guarding bus bars that are worth 
that much. Copper is selling at 12¢ a 
pound under an OPA price ceiling (BW 
—Aug.16'41,p70). 

In addition, the electrical character- 
istics of silver are different from those 
of copper. Since it has 6% more con- 
ductivity than copper, such things as 
generators, motors, and appliances would 
have to be redesigned almost entirely if 
silver were substituted. One electrical 
engineer puts it this way: “Except for 
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YEA Qushimed CARS ride the impact under the car, allowing your 
the | jolts of today’s sonsrbAcK TIDERS shipment to ride over it—unharmed. 
gg gk Es Shock-absorbing capacity is more than 3 


ing the body in rhythm 


e * ae 
-speed rail transport Duryea's floating omaer ab | times that of conventional draft gear (the 
ae ee ane ee | old-style “buffer” on freight cars). Ordi- 


‘i P ‘ ling, , aa, | . 
vets know that American rail freight |“ ““"* 4 “°P?"* | ~~ nary draft gears often wear out or stick— 
Duryea always maintains full shock-proofing 


is the finest in the world. But they 
know that high-speed handling sometimes causes efficiency. In 15 years of service on thousands of cars, 
se to their goods. Every day more and more no Duryea-Cushion gear has ever had to be replaced. 
Ask for Duryea-Cushioned Cars when you ship; suggest 


t users are pleased with the 100% shockproof 
tion found exclusively in Duryea-Cushioned Cars. that your carriers specify Duryea Underframes on all 
their new cars. It means savings to them and to you. 


It’s the modern protection that insures freight safety! 


DURYEA gives Joltproof Shipping 
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ys cushion every blow. Floating center sills carry New 


DURYEA GoAm UNDERFRAME 


For Freight Cars 
THE MODERN SAFEGUARD FOR SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 
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0. C. DURYEA CORPORATION, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
York, N. Y. - Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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New RECORDING 


SPEEDOMETER 
provides daily record 
chart of truck’s performance 


Illustration be- 
low shows Tach- 
ograph open. 
Finger points to 
chart on which 
three styli have 
recorded move- 
ments of truck. 


Amazing New 


TACHOGRAPH 


automatically charts 
speed of truck. Also records 
starts, stops and time out 


Now you can sit at your desk and 
by reviewing the daily record chart 
taken from a Tachograph-equipped 
truck, you can know how efficiently 
the truck is being handled. 

At the beginning of the daya chart 
is placed inside the Tachograph 
which replaces the conventional 
speedometer on a vehicle. At the 
end of the day the chart is removed, 
and you have a graphic record 
showing time the truck engine 
was started, distance and speed 
traveled, as well as all stops and 
length of stops. 

This data is a definite boost for 
the good driver, anda guide for help- 
ing less efficient drivers improve 
so as to effect savings and safety. 

TheTachograph isavailableintwo 
models. Model “A” records speed 
in M. P.H.,and Model“B” in R. P. M. 


For complete informa- 
tion, get OPY 
of descriptive booklet 
“Savings and Safety.” 
It tells all about the 
Tachograph manufac- 
tured by Sangamo 
Electric Company, and 
distributed exclu- 
sively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


Clip Coupon Today jor Details! 
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6423 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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silver for contact points and things like 
that and aluminum for ‘high lines’ and 
‘buses’—when you can get it—there’s 
nothing to take the place of copper in 
the electrical industry.” 

@Some Possible Uses—Other copper 
users are eyeing silver with a good deal 


| of interest, however. Automobile, mo- 


torcycle, and bicycle manufacturers, 
who believe the elimination of bright 
work would affect sales adversely, are 
looking into silver plate as a substitute 
for chrome and nickel over copper. 


| Standard automotive exterior plating is 


0.001 in. thick; interior, 0.00026 in. sil- 
ver would need to be very little thicker, 


| if any, and its cost would not be pro- 
| hibitive, if used with restraint. ‘his 


would effect some copper savings, since 
not as much would be needed under 
silver plate. 

Jewelry and novelty manufacturers, 


| who have long used brass as a_ base 
| metal, are also looking into silver for 


their better numbers, lead alloys for 
low-priced lines. 

@ Other Replacements—Still other cop- 
per users are well on their way to find- 
ing other replacement materials: 

One manufacturer of home air-condi- 
tioning equipment is finding that steel 
tubing in a slightly-larger diameter is 
giving him as good efficiency as copper 
tubing for heat exchangers. 

Casket manufacturers are looking into 
metal-sprayed wood and wood-plastics 


| for handles and ornaments. 


Brass paper clips are out, in favor of 
steel clips. 

Plastic eraser holders on pencils will 
release an estimated 150,000 Ib. of 


| metal, mostly brass. In this instance, 


because of its comparative lightness, one 
pound of plastic releases two pounds of 


| metal. 


Free-cutting steel rod is taking the 
place of much of the brass rod used in 


| screw machine work. 


The building industry, which used 


over 100,000 tons of copper in 1940, 
| expects to turn to galvanized steel for 


flashings, eaves, valleys, and downspouts 
as long as it is available; later, asphalt- 
bonded asbestos, tile, and wood may be 
used. Copper and brass piping will be, 


| replaced with wrought iron. Copper 


tubing may be replaced with plastics. 
Interior hardware will be made of plated 
steel, plastics, and numerous other ma- 


_ terials. Metal-coated plastics and ceram- 
| ics will undoubtedly be used where 


tradition calls for bronze, brass, or 
copper. 

In a number of lines, ceramics and 
glass are being used instead of copper. 


| @ Amy Acts, Too—Despite its first call 
| on copper, even the Army is looking for 


substitutes and the War Department 
has announced that the Quartermaster 
Corps is drawing up new specifications. 
“Brass and bronze have been eliminated 
from belt buckles, rifle scabbard snaps, 
nuts, bolts, and electrical fixtures,” read 


the announcement. “C, 
wrapping wire, constructi: 
a dozen other ways has | 
in specifications by such 
porcelain, glass, black iron 
ized iron, and corrosion-1 

In line with these Arm, 
industrial copper-users ar 
not too optimistically—th:’ the °\, 
will also see its way clear } 
instead of brass, shell casc 
to the fact that the Gen 
sian armies are using steel © es sy 
fully for all sizes of shells 1 Io. 
up, and at least one Ameri 
turer is producing steel s| 
the Canadian Army. 


Unvarnished Fad 


Paint-makers are forced 
return to chemistry of 20 yea 
ago because of war’s inroads 
materials used by industry, 


War has turned the clock 
the paint-makers. Because of scarcit 
materials, the industry is returning 
the chemistry of 20 years ago. So nay 
firms have already abandoned « 
pared to abandon recent technical p; 
ress that no one was greatl startle 
when the necessity of doing just th 
was stressed at last week’s convention aging 
the National Paint, Varnish, and La 
guer Assn., at Chicago. Emest T. Trig 
head of paint control in the last wa 
and now head of the association, anf 
J. B. Davis, chief of OPM’s protectin 
coatings section, sounded the warnin 

Mr. Davis’s advice that the man 
facturers must depend more upon |i 
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pack 


seed oil and white lead did not bn ond pr 
down the house. Those who have n 
already moved in this direction ha pckages 1 


their formulas ready for use when pre xan 
ent inventories are gone. ase prod 
© Record-Breaking Demand—Al] thi 
making a hell out of what otherwy 
might be a paint-maker’s heaven. Cugforganiza 
rent demand for paint exceeds any prigtions, 


ations ir 


and pac 
d. Our 
y field o' 
ping ci 
t like to 
er. A 


ments usual in good times, the indust 
must coat every ship, tank, plane, an 
gun. The ghost at the banquet is th 
scarcity of materials. 

For instance, the chemistry of i0 
terior finishes (60% of the building 
paint market) has been founded, sino 
about 1920, on tung oil from Chin 
Tung sold for 54¢-10¢ per |b. betox 
Japan moved in; by now is 344c, \¢ 
York basis. This is just too expensi 
to use, and most manufacturers hav 
quietly abandoned it except in 9% 
cialty applications and in Navy speciie 
paints. 
eIn Place of Tung—Oiticica 0l frot 
Brazil (BW —Jun.1’40,p32) can repla 
tung to a considerable extent It use 
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aging is a matter of sales appeal 


jon against competition is as much 
of successful packaging as protection from 
szards of shipment and storage. 
giner Corporation's conviction is that 
package is the one that sells. Our designers, 
s ond printers have an enviable record 
pckages that win over the counter—as well as in 
... of new ways to package to 
ase product appeal . . . of attractive 
ations in finish, color and layout. 
organization is unusually well equipped for 
ations. We control our own raw materials, paperboard 
and package factories—all strategically 
d. Our staff includes specialists in 
y field of packaging. We are proud of a record 
ping costs down, quality up and customers happy. 
J like to tackle your problems—the tougher 
. May we call and explain our method of 
sing “the correct package for the job”? 


NTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ago, Ill., and 21 Other Strategically Located Cities 


gated and Solid-Fibre Shipping Cases 
ing Cartons e Boxboards 
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All kinds of Homes need the 
advantages of CONCRETE 
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A lifetime of comfort at law annual cost 


To the normal need for new, low cost homes of all types, 
has been added the vastly greater need for homes for men 
in service and for workers in defense industries. 

Right now the advantages of concrete homes are more 
desirable than ever. Consider these points: 


CONCRETE costs very little more to 
build than temporary construction, yet 
it has long life with minimum main- 
tenance. 


LOW ANNUAL COST plus comfort 
and lasting good appearance make con- 
crete homes superior investments. 


CONCRETE’S FIRESAFETY—always 
desirable—is even more important when 
housing large numbers of people in close 
quarters. 

Concrete is readily available—using 
for the most part local materials which 


require a minimum of transportation. 
Trained workmen are at hand in almost 
every community ; construction is rapid. 

Low maintenance cost helps the 
owner to meet his payments regularly. 
For utmost mortgage protection, specify 
concrete walls, floors and foundations 
in the homes you build or finance. 


HOW TO GET CONCRETE HOMES 
—Today, nearly every community has 
builders experienced in concrete homes 
who can build one or a hundred at low 
cost. Consult a local Concrete Masonry 
Manufacturer or Concrete Contractor 
for their names. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Alic-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to 


crete through rentific 
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> and extend the uses of con 


y and engineering field work 


to sell at about 14¢ be! 
brings 21¢ per Ib. Del 
oil, relatively recent an 
in the trade, costs abo) 
or roughly double the 
tung. Even castor’s stro: 
say it needs the right kin 
resins to make a good | 
But resins are short by 
compounded from mate 
needed in defense ind 
formaldehyde resins are o1 
in high-grade interior 
are going into critical 


| tions, hence are tough to 
Glyptal-type resins (glyce: 


lic anhydride) are anoth« 


IC 


for pa 


and y 


| their manufacture requires scat 
| icals. For instance, the greens 


Glycerine is going to U. § am 
mills, and the trade hear. that 
tons a month are current] we 
lent. Pthallic anhydride ; made § 
napthalene, a coke byproduct, , 
coke derivatives are bx 
toward high-explosive us Mor 
the government favors alkyd resiy ; 
on marine work, which curty 
supply for other customer 
@ Toluols and Xylol—As synthet 
ing oils came in, toluol-xylol type ; 
ning solvents were replacing turpent 
Now, of course, toluols and yy 
routed direct to high explosives 
turpentine, last year worth 30¢ per 
is today bringing 73¢ on the st 
of domestic demand, plus reporte 
lend total shipments of 90,000 } 
Another essential in paint 
ments. These come from metals. 


ind 


C 


call for chrome, of whi 
chemical industry can get only y 
left after alloying needs are filk 
put chrome into solution for ; 
pigments takes acetic acid, wi 
more urgently required for making 
quer solvents for Army and Na 
teriel coatings. Shortage of acetic 3 
also affects supplies of white lead 
used in burning the metal to pig: 
e Titanium Oxide—Titanium oxic 
in recent years been elbowing 
older whites, because its superior 


lows 


| ing qualities permit making more p 


with less pigment. This is another An 
Navy favorite. Paint convention 
gates audibly hoped the Navy | 
warehouses filled with titanium 


| because this might presently 


| 


current production for actual use 
retically, 15% of domestic product 
of titanium oxide is reserved for 

government, and industry gets thes 
As it works out, the paint industn 

not obtain much more than 60% of 
needs. 

Big users are either dropping or al 
te drop titanium oxide from their } 
paints, returning to white lead. & 
Roebuck & Co.’s Master-Mixed, for 
ample, is one of the big-selling bm 


of high-quality house paint. Sears § 


discontinued titanium oxide in all h 
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ving it in the mail-order paint only 
the year’ end because the current 
% specifi: s it. Sears paint men say 
their two Master-Mixed white 
ints can hardly be distin- 
4 either freshly applied or after 
vars of weathering. But they regret 
sing of titanium oxide because 
bublic prefers it, and the white lead 
costs about 10¢ per gal. more to 
‘+e Lead—Obtaining white lead is 
vicnic, and this steadily becomes 
dificult as the government sets 
lead for its own use. Zinc 
nts are obtainable in restricted 
rities, but lead-free zinc—required 
kome interior applications—is very 
to buy. Lithopone is scarce, for 
reasons: (1) It contains zinc. (2) It 
wbstitute for titanium oxide. (3) 
) America formerly bought it in 
pe, and is now willing to pay above 
domestic prices. 
i needed in paints are inerts, 
bly whiting and silicas. There is 
.arcity of the raw materials, but 
ind for these products is now be- 
i the capacity of the processors who 
ae them for mixing. 


bean Oil—Soybean oil was brought | 
jor use in cheap barn paint, partly | 


way to cut prices below linseed 
tand partly to please soybean farm- 
of the Corn Belt. Now soy oil has 
above linseed oil—104¢ per Ib., De- 
Ill. 

e one bright spot in the gloomy 
ye is linseed oil, which at 9.3¢ per 
Chicago, remains within normal 
ds, usually considered 7¢-10¢. The 
.giows 75% or more of its normal 
ed requirements, and there is plenty 
in Canada and the Argentine. The 

ment is currently reported plan- 
to bring more from the Argentine, 
aa good-neighborly act has within 
past two months cut the duty on 
) Argentine and Canadian flaxseed 
65¢ per bu. to 374¢. 


2 SHOW SCHEDULE 


otrary to widespread predictions 
next year’s all-out defense effort 
d cause “a big drop” in the number 
industrial, commercial, and profes- 
2! expositions, there are 390 shows 
i in the “Annual Schedule of Shows 
Exhibits for 1942,” just issued by 
ibitors Advisory Council, Inc., 120 
wich St., New York—only 14 
‘than the 404 listed for 1941. That 
is no slackening of interest on the 
of exhibitors is shown by the fact 
325 of them have already con- 


ted for space in the biennial Chemi- 


Industries Exposition, which opens 
a six-day run at Grand Central 
. New York, Dec. 1—twelve more 
the 313 exhibitors at the big 1939 


I. 
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sold thr igh its retail stores, and, ), 


What wo 
if you stepped ou 


le you're a key executive with an 
important interest in a closely held 
corporation or partnership today, 
you're carrying quite a load. The 
tense times we're living in put more 
strain on a man. 


What if a sudden accident or fatal 
illness knocked you out from under? 
Could the company keep going? 
Could it comfortably pay off your 


interest to your heirs? 


Or would your whole investment 
be endangered and the estate you 
have accumulated for your wife or 


children put in jeopardy? 


wld happen to your husiness 


t from under ! 


There’s an easy way out for you 
—and for the other important execu- 
tives in your company. It’s the New 
England Mutual “Business Stabiliza- 
tion Plan”— developed expressly to 
help corporations and partnerships 
bridge such situations safely. 


We have a simple, comprehensive 
chart which will quickly show you 
the advantages of this plan. Call in 
a New England Mutual Advanced 
Underwriter to explain its operation, 
or write to Boston for full informa- 
tion. Address George L. Hunt, Vice 
President, stating whether your firm 
is a partnership or corporation. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 
THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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Ir has been said many times how much the automobile ha 
do with the shaping of America and the lives of its peopk. 


Perhaps not enough has been said about the vital part it play 
or the contribution automobile dealers have made and are 


All over the country, willing hands are hard at work on pro 
of goods needed for national strength and security. 


Once these goods would have been made in factories with 
ingmen’s homes close by, so as to be within ready walking 
of the job. 


Today, a parking lot for every modern factory is a first req 
Men drive to work not only from the immediate neighborh 
from distances of twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five miles or mon 


It is essential to these men—and to the country as well—1 
cars be kept in good running order, and that they be abi 
replacements when their present cars reach their last mile. 


Here is where the services of the local automobile dealer 
indispensable. 
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hihe Good of Ml 


7 I-K.N 


e both sells and services cars — new cars and used cars. He is a 
urce of personal transportation — dependable, daily transportation 
at all prices and for all purposes. His service department is not 
onfined merely to keeping cars running — it aims likewise to keep 
hem efficient and therefore consuming the minimum of oil and 


pasoline. 


oday, with new-car production curtailed, these 
upplementary services become more important than 
ver, to him and to you. 


real partner in progress with us, with his 
ommunity and with his country, he is 
devoting his best efforts 
o his job—and thus 
pulling together with 
he rest of us for 
he good of 


Lartners 
id 


PROGRESS 
through 


SERVICE 


PeaVROLET : PONTIAC : OLO S MGs ° SUC «kK : CADIULASS 
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WHAT BEN FRANKLIN 
OVERLOOKED 
WHEN HE MADE HIS WILL 


i HIS will, Ben Franklin left $5,000 to the 
City of Philadelphia for loans to workmen. 
Since then the fund has grown to more than 
$144,000. But, because the terms laid down 
by Franklin were so strict, no one borrowed 
from the fund for 52 years. 

To get a loan the workman had to be mar- 
ried, under 35, put up as security a first mort- 
gage upon real estate in Philadelphia, and pro- 
duce two “reputable” citizens to testify to his 
moral character. 

It is a great credit to Franklin that he clearly 
recognized, so many years ago, that workers 
should have access to a source of cash credit. 
But Franklin could not foresee the many 
social changes that were to take place during 
the century and a half after his death. He 
could hardly anticipate that in the industrial 
society of today workers would have to be able 
to borrow on far simpler terms. 


Where workers can borrow 


To make loans on terms within the reach of 
working men and women is the job of the mod- 
ern family finance company like Household 
Finance. Here workers can borrow from $20 to 
$300 for emergencies largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. The loan is made in 
a simple, private transaction. Borrowers repay 
in small monthly installments. Last year House- 
hold made over 800,000 such loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments 
include all charges. Charges are made at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories on larger loans). Household’s charges are 
below the maximum rates authorized by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 


2 6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymits 
$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 

25.94 9.08 4.87 


18.15 
27.23 


$ 6.97 
10.45 


36.31 
45.39 
54.46 


13.93 
17.42 
20.90 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Tools Sub for Skill 


Facing an “impossible” job, 
makers of aircraft engines devise 
machines enabling green hands 
to do work of expert mechanics. 


Substituting green hands .for skilled 
mechanics and turning out letter-perfect 
airplane engines at high speed on home- 


| made power tools is a cute trick if “you 


can do it. That is exactly what the 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. at Potts- 


| town, Pa., is doing. 


Last June the boys at Jacobs were in 
a jam. Until then, 160 workers were 
leisurely turning out a half-dozen en- 


| gines (the 7-cylinder radial type) weekly. 
| Suddenly an order came from the Royal 


Canadian Air Force for $8,000,000 
worth—pronto! It looked easy until the 
officials began scouting around for more 


| tools and men. 
| @e Wait Your Turn—It was the now fa- 
| miliar story: Step into the order line 


Corp oration 


STAGLISHED 1678 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 300 branches in 198 cities 
——“—_ses ss eee eS SH KH ee 

HouseHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. BW-11 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners — without obligation. 


City 
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Two groups of seven tappet holes in 
Jacobs aircraft engine crankcases (bot- 
tom) are drilled, chamfered, and 
reamed at one setting in a special drill- 
ing machine with seven standard 17-in. 
Delta-Milwaukee drill press heads. 
Since the groups lie in two planes and 
in different positions radially, the in- 
ner fixture of the machine is raised, 


| lowered, and indexed to position with 
_ compressed air. In the special mul- 


tiple drill press for rear engine plates 
(right), six standard Delta heads are 
used. A roller fixture carries a plate 
from one drill to the next. 


and-wait yotr-turn. Drill presses and 
precision grinders would take months 
Increasing the personnel with grade-A 
mechanics might take even longer. C. J 
Abbot, president, and J. Story Smith 
and Albert R. Jacobs, vice-presidents, 
called in Donald F. Turner, factor 
manager, and C. E. Stetler, machinc 
shop superintendent. “Machines? We’l! 
make them,” asserted Turner and 
Stetler. 

Most of the drilling would be on alu 
minum and magnesium, and could b¢ 
done with standard light power drills 
The Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwau 
kee, wired back they had plenty. Tur 
ner ordered 200 drill press heads, asked 
Delta to send some engineers; within a 
month things began to take shape. ‘Two 
months later the International ‘Tool Co.., 
Dayton, O., was casting the most radical 
set of tool mountings now to be seen 
on the seaboard. Army and Navy engi 
neers, doubting reports of Jacobs Air 
craft Engine Co.’s production line, still 
wander in for proof. Turner and Stet 
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ler, knowing it took hours for a man to 
set up a casting on a fixture for each 
drilling operation, decided to substitute 
the precision of machines for mechan- 
ics’ skill. 

They supplied a drill press head for | 
each operation, and for angle drilling, 
bolted fixtures in the right mathematical 
spot under each drill, let the casting 
fall into the only correct position on 
the fixture. A pull on the lowering lever 
does the rest. 

When it came to the rear plate drill- 
ing, they went further. Six drill heads 
were mounted on a long table on which 
was fastened a rail with set-pin holes di- 
rectly under multiple drill spindles, 
made and set correctly by the U. S. Drill 
Head Co., Cincinnati. Instead of lifting 
off the casting for each operation, it is 
now locked in position on a roller fix- 
ture, pushed under the first drill until 
the pin clicks in place, and the spinning 
drills are dropped. 

@ Hours to Minutes—What used to take 
a skilled man 24 hours can now be done 
on the table in a few minutes by an av- 
erage workman after brief explanation. 
Another item is cost. The table setup 
cost only $6,000 and is doing a chore for 


FEROCIOUS ON FIRES— 


yet COMPLETELY HARMLESS 
to materials and equipment 


which three radial drills, costing $7,500 | 


each, would be needed. 

A plan for two machines to drill 
crankcase tappet guide holes was sug- 
gested and the tooling engineers, play- 
ing ball nicely to this point, studied the 
blueprint nightmare, and nearly balked. 
The Jacobs crowd wanted a unit utiliz- 
ing seven Delta drill heads to bite simul- 
taneously and horizontally into magne- 
sium crankcases, then—moving both 
the crankcase casting and the drills by 


means of cams and compressed air— | 


to bite seven more holes in different 
positions. 

Not content, 
cided a similar machine drilling 14 tap- 
pet guide bolt holes, then 14 more by 
the flip of a lever, would be nice. ‘The 


tool men crossed their fingers, but sup- | 


plied the castings. 

These machines not only work, but 
function faster and better than any 
method utilized previously for the crank- 
case drilling. The single handicap, in 
tense fires, was overcome in the first few 
weeks. Tubing, supplying lard oil to 
lubricate the cutting, was too small and 


until a shower head was installed to | 
drench the entire machine, the magne- | 


sium castings, hot from the friction of 
multiple drills, kept turning into giant 
flashlight bulbs. 
@ Never Say Die—Piéce de résistance is 
a drill which everyone but Turner and 
Stetler said flatly could not be. Faced 
with a shortage of grinding machines to 
cut twelve holes in each of the chrome 
nickel molybdenum master rods, the 
Jacobs people suggested drilling. Im- 
possible, they were told, but Turner and 
Stetler decided to try 

The Excello Co., Detroit, agreed to 
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Turner and Stetler de- 


Here are the PLUS values 
in fire-fighting 


LUX carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguish- 
ing agents. 


LUX extinguishers are effective 
on both electrical and flammable 
liquid fires. 


LUX gas is clean, non-damaging, 
non-contaminating, non-toxic. 


4 45,000% expansion drives LUX 
gas throughout fire area, despite 
obstructions. 


Annual recharging is not neces- 
sary with LUX. Simply weigh 
periodically. 

LUX service depots are main- 
tained in principal cities. 


ID you ever see a fire put out 
and wonder if the extinguisher 
didn’t do more damage than fire it- 
self? If everything’s soaking wet, if 
materials have been contaminated, 
“extinguisher damage” is costly. 
You don’t have this problem with 
LUX carbon dioxide extinguishers. 
Though LUX is brutal to fires, it is 
gentle as a kitten to materials and 
equipment. LUX gas is completely 
dry, completely clean. LUX won't 
harm delicate mechanisms, won't 
contaminate materials in process. 
Here’s another fire fighting plus 
you get with LUX portable extin- 
guishers, LUX built-in systems. LUX 
does no damage—yet it is sure death 
to fires. Make no mistake about that! 


Walter Kidde & Company 


Incorporated 


1124 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Precision built... great in capacity... Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are helping to lighten the loads of all mech- 
anized defense equipment. 

Meanwhile, Hyatts still are serving in their regular, 
and now more essential than ever, role of keeping 
free from bearing wear and care the machinery which 


produces this defense equipment. 


Therefore remember, today as always, that where 
the loads are heavy and the going is tough you can 
depend on Hyatt Roller Bearings for any application. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 
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experiment; sent a sample kit of drills 
and an engineer, who for several weeks 
shooed workmen and officials away from 
his allotted shop corner while he tink- 
ered. He came upon one drill that cut 
two holes before it broke; changed the 
angle of the cutting edge a super- 
fraction of an inch, then watched it cut 
thirty-five. Even then it didn’t break; 
just needed sharpening. 

© Few Faulty Parts—The drill, set at an 
angle in the chuck, scribes a hole, com- 
pass-like, through the rod, is accurate to 
the .00015 of an inch, and requires but 
40 minutes to cut twelve holes. The 
old- 2 grinders required four hours, 
and they were less accurate. Few parts 
are turned back today after the test 
block runs. 

At present, Jacobs, with 1,000 men 
instead of 160, is in the middle of $27 
000,000 in government orders and is 
turning out $1,500,000 worth monthly. 
Next year, when its new $13,000, 000 
plant is completed on Pottstown’s out- 
skirts, the company expects to boost 
monthly output to $7,000,000. The 
motors, 245 and 330 hp., are used by 
the United States and Canada in twin- 
engine training planes to give student 
airmen a finished course in handling 
multi-motored bombers. 


PLASTIC EYES 

Practically every artificial eye used in 
this country is either made in Germany 
or blown trom a very special German 
glass now cut off by the hazards of war 
(BW—Oct.4’41,p32). Hence it will be 
the best of news to wearers of “ocular 
prothesis” that plastic eyes are being 
made experimentally and successfully by 
Dr. Theodore J. Dimitry, director of the 
department of ophthalmology of Louisi- 
ana State University School of Medi- 
cine, New Orleans. 

One of the acrylic resins (highly 
transparent plastics used in applications 
ranging from the observation blisters of 
warplanes to surgical instruments which 
“carry light around corners”) is the 
material. It is not cast, but shaped and 
polished from the solid to fit the eye 
cavity. The: iris coloring, the pupil, and 
the “white of the eye” are added by 
artists who can in a pinch work from 
color photographs of the natural com- 
panion eye. 

Unlike glass eyes, none of the new 
plastic ones has in experimental usage 
become roughened through the action 
of body acids, but if they do, they can 
be easily repolished to original condi- 
tion. They can be washed in hot or cold 
water, do not irritate the eye socket, 
do not become discolored by tears, do 
not crack in cold weather or when 
dropped on the floor. 

According to Dr. Dimitry, “these 
fabricated eyes are fully 80% machine 
made and can be turned out in mass 


: production.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS | 


Engineering Vari-Typer 


One of the most tedious and time- 
nsuming jobs of a drafting room is 
‘ne hand-lettering of specifications, di- 
vensions, and other data on tracings. 
) do this work quickly and mechan- 
wally, Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 333 


Sixth Ave., New York, has developed | 


new Engineering Model Vari-T'ypers in 
everal sizes to handle tracing cloth and 
paper up to 12 ft. in length. Basically, 


the outfit is a standard “office compos- | 


ing machine” with changeable type faces 
plus special slides, rollers, etc., for han- 
dling the work. 


Plastic Terrazzo Strips 


Brass, bronze, zinc, or aluminum for 
the familiar strips which outline designs 
and localize minor cracks in terrazzo 
floors are all under priorities. To take 
their place and, if desired, to add a new 
note of color, the Manhattan Terrazzo 
Brass Strip Co., Inc., 1915 Park Ave., 
New York, is introducing Plastic Ter- 
razzo Strips. They are extruded out of 
Tennessee Eastman Tenite by Extruded 
Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. Tests 
for wear indicate a life as long as that 
of metal. 


High-Bay Light 


Anyone who has had anything to do 
with cleaning the reflectors of orthodox 
“high bay” lights in steel mills, found- 
ries, machine shops, auditoriums, etc., 
will appreciate the new Birdseye Con- 
centrating Floodlight Bulb. As devel- 
oped in a 1,500-watt industrial size and 
12 smaller sizes by Wabash Appliance 
Corp., Birdseye Div., 335 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn, the light is “lined with pure 
polished silver to form a permanently 
brilliant reflector that cannot be dimmed 
by dirt, fumes, or smoke.” 


Safety Spectacles 


Even though they are not engaged in 
industrial operations where the wearing 
of safety goggles is mandatory, a good 
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Why G-B Containers Speed Up 
OVERSEAS and OVERLAND 
SHIPMENTS 


@ Manufacturers of scores of different 
types of products have utilized General 
Box laboratories to keep their packing and 
shipping in step with faster production 
schedules. 

General Boxes, Crates or specially de- 
signed containers have been developed to 
meet individual requirements. Standard 
containers such as the General All-Bound 
Box are being used to replace heavier, 
harder-to-handle boxes and barrels. Pack- 
ing time is reduced because the General 
All-Bound is delivered two-thirds assem- 
bled. Lost motion is eliminated by the 
quick assembly and easy sealing of wires 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


already in position. Ample protection is 
provided yet tare weight has been re 
duced to a minimum. 

The strategic location of General Box 
plants assures prompt service. Modern 
equipment and manufacturing methods 
enable “production line costs” which 
permit still further economies. Let us 
send you the new booklet showing how 
makers of products similar to yours, have 
gained important advantages by using 
General Box Com- 
pany’s laboratory 
service. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

( ) Send a free copy of the new booklet 
*“How Research Can Save $$ for You.’ 

( ) Have a General Box engineer call 
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ON WATCH 


for New Lanes to Post- 


War Industrial Security 


In times like these, no industry 
dares to relax its vigilant look- 
out for product developments 
that may determine its future 
when this emergency is over. 


With new metals coming into 
use and new equipment and 
processes developing, every 
modern advance in manufac- 
turing should be studied to in- 
sure post-war profits. 


That is why the eyes of many 
industrialists are turning to- 
ward Van Dorn—for 63 years 
a master of metal fabrication. 


While the extensive Van Dorn 
production facilities of weld- 
ing, heat treating and machin- 
ing are chiefly engaged in 
defense work, the engineering 
staff of 45 technicians is look- 
ing ahead to the post-war 
period. Their services are 
available for your product de- 
velopment program now, 
without cost or obligation. 


Van Dorn engineers will 
gladly make complete studies 
of your product for greater 
salability and for manufactur- 
ing economies. Call them in. 
It's not to early. Do it now. 


” VAN DORN: 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


2685 EAST 79th ST. e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest Jail Builders in America 
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many superintendents, foremen, inspec- 
tors, maintenance men, and plant vis- 
itors are exposed to various eye hazards. 
For these, the Univis Lens Co., Dayton, 
O., is bringing out the new Tulca “Su- 


pervisor” Safety Spectacles. They look 
like regular rimless glasses, but they are 
equipped with shatter-proof Tulca plas- 
tic safety lenses, and-can be equipped 
with side shields. 


Two-Way Paper Dispenser 
Some grades of corrugated wrapping 


paper can be torn from the roll easily 
with the aid of the regular straight-edge 


| blade on a regular roll holder and dis 


penser. Since several other grades are 


| too tough, brittle, or sticky for such a 
| cutter, E. O. Bulman Mfg. Co., 1705 
| Elizabeth Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., 


is equipping its new Double Feature 
Corrugated Paper Dispenser with a re- 
newable razor blade cutter for difficult 
papers (including tar-lined wrapping 
and insulating paper) and a conven- 
tional tear-off blade. 


Torchlight-Flashlight 


The ““Traf-O-Lite” in the policeman’s 
hand is a new combination torchlight- 
flashlight designed especially for truck- 


ers, busmen, and other motorists. The 
candle-like protuberance is a 53-in. du 
Pont Lucite rod, lacquered a brilliant 
red to glow warningly through fog, rain, 
and snow. The end of the rod is left 
crystal clear to emit a strong spotlight. 
As made by Traf-O-Lite, P.O. Box 585, 
Oak Park, IIl., the light may be set on 
the ground or attached to a fender with 
a large suction cup on the base of the 


_ battery holder. 


MARKETING 
Food Men “Told” 


Nelson warns industry that 
it can't expand. Manufacturers 
insist that it will be necessary 
because of farm program. 


Used to thinking of foods as being 
in the necessity class, members of th 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America gathered in New York Noy 
5-7, for their 33rd annual convention, 
confident that the government would 
grant plant expansion materials to tak 
care of increased consumer demand as 
well as lease-lend and military needs 
Earlier reports from Washington to the 
effect that OPM was drawing a line 
between basic foods and so-called fancy 
groceries were dismissed with a smile as 
Food men arrived at hotel-corridor esti 
mates that it would take a 10% over-all 
increase in facilities to handle 1942 
business. 

Their pipe dreams were not blasted 

until the final banquet session when 
Donald Nelson, executive director of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, dropped a bombshell: “Except 
where it is actually necessary for de 
fense or for the health and safety of 
the civilian population, there is not go- 
ing to be any expansion by your indus- 
try or any other. This industry, like 
others, is going to have to make out 
pretty much on the plant and equip 
ment it now has until the emergency 1s 
over.” 
e@ What Nelson Meant—Although he 
did not go into details, those familiar 
with Washington knew what Nelson 
meant—materials for food plant expan- 
sion would be granted only where abso- 
lutely needed to provide basic dietaty 
elements for the whole population or 
for lease-lend and the Army. Over-all 
industry priorities already has been 
granted for the manufacture of new 
milk-processing equipment—machinery 
necessary to turn the Agriculture De- 
partment’s expanded milk production 
program (BW —Oct.18’41,p33) into the 
type of foods, like dried skim milk and 
cheese, that can be sent to England. 


e “As Important as Bullets”—A.G.M.A.’s 


re-elected President Paul Willis issued 
a defiant statement to the press im- 
mediately after Nelson’s speech. As- 
suring the government of industry co- 
operation, he declared that food is as 
important as bullets; that the industry 
has been constantly expanding produc- 
tion during the past two years to meet 
ever-increasing demands and “we will 
continue to do so”; and that someone 
will have to make finished foods out of 
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dont know the answer to this one... 


mebody at Corning where all the 
}bath-tub shaped pieces of glass that 
I“ wing-tip lights” go, and you’ll be 
we don’t know. 

ahunch, but only a hunch, that aside 
nary navigation lighting they are used 
v-plane and plane-to-land signaling. 
¢don’t much care. Our job is to turn 
ewel colored pieces of glass to exact 
ms, and turn ’em out fast. 

ue ime Corning is producing other 
ation both military and civil. Glass 
ment panel lighting, landing lights, 
id route beacons, flood lighting, run- 
teld lighting, to mention only a few. 


These are natural uses for glass and it is natural 
to turn to Corning with its wealth of experience 
for help on such problems. And lately, with the 
need to save metals, many business men who 
never considered glass before have found that 
Corning can help them by suggesting new uses 
for this fairly abundant material. 


Glass can be made that is as strong as steel. 
Glass can be made that will resist extreme 
ranges of heat and cold. Glass can be made 
that will flex endlessly without fatigue. Corning 
knows about these glasses and many 
others, and is eager to work with manu- 
facturers to see if glass won’t do the 

job better and at lower cost. 


If you have a problem, we will be glad to give 
it speedy consideration. Write Corning Glass 


Works, Corning, New York. 
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Cuts Coal Costs! Write 


AMERICAN COAL BURNER CO. + CHICAGO 
= Builders of thousands of Over-Feed Stokers since 1918 — 


WeE can talk privately to our key- 
men on the most confidential matters 
with no chance for anyone to eaves- 
drop or interrupt.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
combine Privacy, Priority and Speed for 
the top executives in 10,000 American 
offices and factories, completely inde- 
pendent of traffic over the outside tele- 
phone system. To “Speed up Speed,” 
ask for literature—or better still a dem- 
onstration on your desk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 543 
New York City 


Here are 3 FREE Booklets 
that will Help Make Your 


Business Paper Advertising 
More Effective 


“HOW TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS” 


A Guide Book for Business Paper Advertisers 
Today. 44 pages of actual examples of how 
other advertisers are meeting situations sim- 
ilar to yours today in their business paper 
copy. 


“WHAT TO SAY IN YOUR BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING TODAY” 


A Helpful Booklet and Wall Chart. An anal- 
ysis and classification of the sales appeals 
ing used by 70 representative advertisers 
to help meet Industry’s “12 Most Pressing 
Problems’’. .. based upon a study of 5,000 
individual business paper advertisements. 


“THE NEW ACCENTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 


Valuable Analysis of New Advertising Trends, 
150 leading industrial advertisers “‘wrote’’ 
this 20-page booklet. It pictures the change 
in objectives brought about by today’s con- 
ditions and states clearly, in a “Blue Print 
of Action Chart,” just At, course these 
150 advertisers propose to pursue. 


THEY'RE FREE! Write, on your letter- 
head, for your copies now.:- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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the Agriculture Department's increased 
farm production program (BW —Nov.8 
’41,p26). He concluded with the pre- 
diction that “when the time comes, 
Mr. Nelson will agree with us and see 
to it that we get all the machinery and 


| equipment we really need.” 


All the big guns in the government's 

defense nutrition program spoke, but the 
basic theme of their messages left the 
food men somewhat disturbed. They all 
talked about the great progress that 
could be made in nutrition by govern- 
ment-science-industry cooperation, but 
they indicated that industry’s part in the 
program should consist of noncompeti- 
tive, cooperative, institutional advertising 
in behalf of nutrition generally rather 
than specific product promotion. 
e Cashing In on Vitamins—On the 
brighter side, government nutrition 
speakers clearly indicated that they were 
willing to help the food industry cut in 
on the tremendous annual sales of vita- 
min concentrates—by promoting the 
idea that the average person can get 
sufficient vitamins and minerals from an 
adequate diet without going to expen- 
sive capsules, 

The importance of vitamins in deter- 
mining buying habits is highlighted by 
the following statistics, presented to the 
food men by A. C. Nielsen, market re- 
search authority. 

The vitamin-concentrate market (in 
drug stores) is now approaching $100,- 
000,000 annually, with consumers pay- 
ing around 86¢ per average package of 
vitamins A to D and over $3 for vitamin 
B-complex. 

Ninety-seven per cent of housewives 
say they have heard of vitamins; 54% 
believe that food can give all necessary 
vitamins; and 46% select food for vita- 


_ min content. From another angle, 49% 


of all families use vitamins—28% for 
children only, 13% for adults, and 8% 
for both children and adults. Biggest 
reason for this trend is the plugging and 
recommendations vitamins A Te- 
ceived from physicians. 

A recent checkup of the magazine 

advertising of 44 leading food manufac- 
turers shows that they’re devoting 47% 
of the money to plugging vitamins. 
e Expectations for 1941—Expectations 
are that retail food sales for 1941 will 
prove to be the largest in history. Carl 
W. Dipman, editor of the Progressive 
Grocer, predicted that such sales will 
aggregate $12,750,000,000, which will 
be $1,400,000,000 above the 1940 vol- 
ume and $250,000,000 above the pre- 
vious all-time high in 1929. The 1941 
increase over 1940, he said, will run 
12.5% and will be evenly divided be- 
tween independents and chains. 

Nielsen, however, deflated these fig- 
ures somewhat by pointing out that, 
based on 1938 as 100, consumer income 
has gone up to 136, while grocery sales 
have gone up to only 117 on a dollar 


| basis, and to only 109 on a tonnage 


basis. Mr. Nielsen analy, | the ,Jimmps 00 
distribution picture as fol], .. ie retail 

(1) Movement of food the ojjmpntrol Ic 
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3% to 4% in the last year arly in 
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(6) Consumer buying may tum ammific € 
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from those ingredients used in kitedy 
preparation of foods as incorie incre 
and the housewife can afford to by § 
ished products. 

@ Long-Term Problem—Since A.G\ 
is composed of the distributors of hig 
advertised national brands of foods. 
group’ S major long- term problem iS wh 
to do about the chains who are charg 
with manipulation of nationally aq 
tised brands to increase the sales of the 
own competitive private brand prod 


si 


Chains Besieged 
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independents in war on privat, The 
brands; seek divorcement ¢ we 
retailing and manufacturing. fi” meas 
for pass 
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The shape of things to come in t 
unending warfare between chains a 
independents in the grocery field 
largest retail terrain, composed of 4 
000 units taking almost 25% out | 
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every retail dollar—is ating id sellin, 
make itself clear. Like the scraps of tigmeities wh 
past, the new one will see the inet" wit! 
pendents attempting to blast the cha rr 
full of legal slugs via state and feder rectly 0 


legislation. But the new drive wot 
directly try to smooth out the dif 
ences in prices (wholesale or tetai 
between chains and independents. | 
stead, it will be aimed at divorcing t 
integrated manufacturing and wh 
saling functions from retail chain st 
operation—a legislative objective wh 
Rep. Patman, stalwart champion ot! 
independent retailer, we visualized 1 
years ago (BW-—Jan.23’37,p46) when 

became apparent that ic nt of ti 
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buying advantages of mass distributor 
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more of their own manufacturing “wis P 
their private brand lines. aes 
@ Two Big Reasons—There are two! ecw , 
reasons why there is marked revival Mh. 6 in 
interest in the Patman plan for putt! 
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iyate brands—the inde- 
“ + retailers, who find the fabric of 
: the omgpntro! legislation which they have 
in the past decade badly tom— 
),rly in the last few weeks (BW— 
¢],p8)—and the producers of na- 


the {, aps on pr 


INCEd py 


i a advertised food rands, who find 
BB nace of the private brand more 
utlets ing in a time of rising prices. 
and th to Manufacturers—Last weck, 
at ind Wesley Dunn, counsel to the 
\ item: fmmted Grocery Manufacturers of 
luce. " sounded the reveille for manu- 
nietal holameractivity by telling the A.G.M.A. 
d purchgfmtion that plenty of private brand 
thdraygfmmndising is contrary to the anti- 
aples “Baws because it unfairly freezes 
Ward vofmls of distribution against the ad- 


lus ofa brands. . 
‘fc examples mentioned by 


a jude: brand substitution, de- 
- increadmpn of advertised brands, unfair 
0 by lg comparisons, insufficient — in- 

on advertised brands, false 
A.G\ ggevertising, use of private brands 


of highiammsn competitors or beat down 
foods, img preferential store displays. He 
mM is y it present state antitrust laws, 
¢ chapman inadequate remedy against a 
lly adgpment or conduct of the private 
os of thaggpusiness in intrastate commerce,” 
produc nave to be revamped. 
the Legislatures—Thus history 
itself, and the next big anti- 
ed rive is channeled into the state 
lures where the independents won 
rs joigmmesounding victories in the enact- 
; pf the fair trade and unfair prac- 
Privaigits. The new drive even begins 
ame state where the other two 
ad their start—California. The 
ing. Ml" measure didn’t muster enough 
for passage in Sacramento last 
ie in yg but the proposed Anti-Retail 
ains ampoly Act tells exactly what’s 
y fell. The key section reads: 


Of 40M be unlawful for any person conduct- 
> Out GRetail business in the State of Calli- 
ning nd selling therein at retail articles or 
ps of ities which are in fair and open 
he indqggtion with articles or commodities of 
re cham general class sold by others at 
1 fede the State of California, to enter 
‘Brcctly or indirectly, the manufac- 
’€ W"oduction or packaging of such class 
1¢ diftes or commodities or other articles 
ir retaigmodities which would be in fair and 
ents. |gmpetition with commodities of the 
cing tig@mgeneral class sold at retail by other 
| whol and sell at retail in the retail store 
ain some Conducted in California by such 
oa such articles or commodities so 
rr ured, produced or packaged. 
lized 0 


line Exemption—Exempt from 
when {M@39Ing provision is the retailing 
it of tgeline. The law also allows the 
ing tggpcturer-retailer one outlet per 
ributofm (Which undoubtedly would give 
ns to @qge“er-brands or cooperative-brands 
ring {@ole). Penalty for criminal offense 
9 and or a six months jail sen- 
two a Additionally, “any person, or 
viva Qe eation, or district attorney” 
putt for injunctive relief. A similar 
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measure has made its bow in Michigan. 

The momentum behind laws such as 
this is a long time gathering, and inde- 
pendents are hoping for quicker relief 
from—of all places—the Department of 
Justice. Recently the D. of J. let it be 
known that “the entire-range of com- 
plaints against corporate chains is under 


investigation in what we believe is the | 


most comprehensive inquiry into the 
activities of the chain stores which has 
ever been undertaken in this country.” 
Included in this probe are wholesaling 
activities, alleged systematic price-cut- 
ting to drive out the independents, re- 
puted division of the national market 
into non-competing spheres of influ- 
ence among the large corporate chains, 
and possible manipulation of private 
brand prices to the detriment of na- 
tionally advertised brands. 

@In Congress — Meantime, Congress 
also has had a foretaste of what will be 
asked in Washington by way of federal 
legislation to break up the integration 
of chains. Biggest emphasis here will 
not be on manufacturing, but on whole- 
saling or brokerage and commission 
activities. One proposed bill, spon- 


and ostensibly aimed at the big fruit and 
vegetable cooperative which A. & P. 
has been putting together (BW—Dec.14 
’40,p38), would make it unlawful: 


. .for any commission merchant, dealer, 
or broker who is affiliated by direct or in- 
direct ownership or control with any dealer 
purchasing or receiving perishable agricul- 
tural commodities and selling more than 
one-third (by “volume) thereof at retail, to 
act as a commission merchant or broker for, 
or to buy any perishable agricultural commo- 
dities for resale to, any dealer except the 
retail dealer with whom it is so afhliated, 
or for any such dealer to sell perishable 
agricultural commodities in carloads or in 
wholesale or jobbing quantities. 


That such a bill wouldn’t be lacking 
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ne operation of 


sored by Rep. Frank H. Buck, Calif., | 


of support among certain government | 


agencies is the prediction of Washing- 
ton observers. In the eyes of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission and the Depart- | 


ment of Justice, there apparently is 
some doubt as to how a captive com- 
mission house can sell both its parent 


chain and outside customers without | 


encountering economic contradiction. 

@ Utah Tax Law—And not to be over- 
looked as one more drop of woe in the 
chains’ overflowing cup is the latest 
trend in anti-chain taxes as exemplified 
by the law passed in Utah (and due 


for referendum next year—BW—Mar.29 | 


’41,p31). Not only does this legislation 
clap the usual tax on chains, but it im- 
poses an additional special penalty vir- 
tually freezing chains at the current 
level of development. Thus, if a chain 
numbering from 10 to 100 units (not 
necessarily all in Utah) wants to add 
another outlet in Utah, it must pay a 
$500 annual tax on that addition. For 
chains with over 500 units, the tax is 
$5,000 annually per new outlet. 


new streamlined coaches on “The Poca- 
hontas” and “The Cavalier’ — crack 
east-west passenger trains of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway — coaches that are 
rightly described as the last word in lux- 
urious, streamlined, air-conditioned 
travel facilities between the Midwest and 
the Virginia Seacoast. 

Smooth and quiet, the N. & W.'s new 
streamlined cars are equipped with the 
most modern safety devices, travel com- 
forts and conveniences . . . rotating, 
individually reclining seats that are soft 
and restful; comfortable footrests . . . 
fluorescent lights with independent 
switches over each seat .. . un- 
usually wide, double plate glass windows, 
permitting an unobstructed view of the 
lovely countryside traversed by the 
N. & W.'s fast trains . . . modernly ap- 
inted | g for men and women 
‘ beautiful color schemes and strik- 
ing murals. In short, the maximum in 
coach rail travel — at no “extra fare’. 

To this new streamlined equipment, 
add an unexcelled dining car service, 
attractively appointed lounge cars, mod- 
ern sleeping cars, and you have “The 
Pocahontas” and “The Cavalier” — two 
really fine trains! 

For a new travel thrill, choose “The 
Pocahontas” or “The Cavalier” for your 
next trip between the Midwest and the 
Virginia Seacoast It's the smart, 
modern way to go! 
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DIVERGENT TRENDS IN RETAIL SALES 


From Foods and Wearing Apparel to Automobiles and Building Materials 


(1935—39 = 100, adjusted for seasonal variation) 
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srry Christmas 


That’s how it looks to the 
Jers, particularly on  soft- 
4s lines. Chief problems are 
at help, cut packaging. 

New York City last week a top- 


department-store merchandising 
boer bet one of his colleagues a 


cum of money that, dollarwise, this | 


smas wouldn't be more than 10% 
» than last. The wager is note- 
b. because the retail trade regards 
darkly pessimistic. 

10% limit on the increase over last 
which was plenty good, might 


to be nothing to weep about. Ac- | 


it would be. On Nov. 1, the Fair- | 


| index of retail prices showed a 
; gain over 1940. This reflects an 
sharper price rise at wholesale 
;. Thus, if Christmas dollar busi- 
rose only 10%, unit sales would 
f. and, more importantly, so would 
ts 
» Such Thing—Retailers generally 
't figuring on any such piddling 


ts for September were 19.4% bet- 
han a year ago. Farm cash income 
year is expected to top ‘40's total 
‘good 23% (BW —Nov.8’41,p26). 
time of increasing prosperity and 
prices, retail sales normally run 
( of income payments (page 92), 
erchants figure that this extra coin 
be translated into a spending orgy 
will make 1929’s record load on the 
m's Christmas trees look trifling 
omparison. 
ch rare gloom as that expressed by 
New York executive is based on 
facts: The cost of living is catching 
ith rising income (BW—Oct.25'41, 
; consumers spent frantically in 
and August, in the wake of the silk- 
king Scare (BW —Aug.30'41,p33), 
again i some Lines, to beat the Oct. 
adline for increased manufacturers’ 
taxes and retail levies (BW—Oct. 
|,pt8). Their pocketbooks and 
t energies may be exhausted. In 
ition, a few consumers should by 
be looking ahead in their calendars 
¢ Mar. 15 income tax return. Mor- 
hau’s ideas about a blanket 15% 
me tax (page 7), to be deducted by 
lovers, don’t make good sales talk. 
jocks Up—But the retailers aren’t 
ing for trouble yet. The Federal 
tive Board index of department store 
‘s for September, up 31.4% over 
sume month last year, is a good key 
eit confidence. With buying the 
it has been in the past few weeks 
partment-store sales for the four 
‘ending Nov. 1 were only 11% 
hd of the same period in 1940) the 
k-sales ratio ordinarily would be re- 
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ing. ‘Total national income pay- | 


“Dear Butch__ 


*You’d never guess what /’m 
doing! I’m dictating this letter to 
Dad’s new Dictaphone. He showed 
me how in two minutes. Gosh, it’s 
easy as using a telephone... 


“To start, all you do is press a button 
on the speaking tube...and begin to 
talk. There’s a warning buzzer that 
buzzes if the recorder is not in the 
correct position. 


“S’pose you want to hear what 
you’ve just dictated...okay, just 
lift a little lever at the right, 
press the button...and gee whiz, 
you can listen back to your own 
voice! 


“‘When you come to the end of a letter 
or want to make a correction, you press 
keys that make marks on a pad. The 
girl who types knows just how long the 
letter is, or she’s warned to be on the 
lookout for a change. This Dictaphone 
dictating machine thinks of everything. 


“Dad told me this Dictaphone method has 
made his job about 100% easier, and Miss 
Bowen, who heard him, said: ‘Don’t forget 
me...make it 200%’... Anyway, look at all 
the time and effort I’ve just saved. Boy, am I 
going to have a Dictaphone when 7 grow up!”’ 


Today, more than ever before, business needs Dictaphone’s action-getting ease. There's 


no time to waste on old methods, with Defense calling for faster 


tal wr! 


- 
Try this modern dictating hi Y lf. No obligation —just mail the coupon! 
_---- DICTAPHONE ——--- 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. | 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee, 


7 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone C 


t 


In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
O Please send me free copy of “Business Expects Every Man To 
Do His Duty.” 


O I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost or 
obligation. 


Pendens oss0ndeenvassiees , 


vr 


Jorporation, 
te which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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RESOLVED 


The Resolutions Committee for the 
46th annual Congress of American In- 
dustry met in New York last week to 
lay the groundwork for this year’s 
meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Dec. 1. (At the com- 
mittee meeting, above: Walter Geist, 
vice-president, Allis-‘Chalmers Manu- 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 


facturing 


Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Co., N. Y. C.; J. E. Baker, 
president and treasurer, Baker-Cam- 
mack Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C.; Redfield Proctor, president, 
Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt.) 
President Walter D. Fuller of the 
N.A.M. last week informed members 
that this year’s meeting would be no 
“brass hat” convention, promised 
“genuine, shirt-sleeve talks about or- 
ganizing and spreading production.” 


garded as unfavorable. However, the 
general feeling is that it’s just about 
right to take care of Christmas. 

If the July-September spending binge 
had not relaxed (page 56), retailers prob- 
ably would now be seriously worried 
about shortages in some lines for the 
Christmas trade. As it is, there will be 
cnough of almost everything to go 
around, though a severe post-holiday 
pinch is inevitable as defense output 
gains at the expense of consumer goods. 
@ Soft-Goods Christmas—All in all, most 
retailers are figuring that this will be a 
“soft Christmas—wearing — ap- 
parel, jewelry, perfumes and cosmetics, 
sporting goods. Another likely bet is 
that the really heavy spending will be 
concentrated on comparatively iInexpen 
sive This because most of the 
surplus cash is in the hands of lower- 
income group, wage-carning families. 
Vhis Christmas should be a whopper for 
varicty stores 

If the defense program is not yet 
making itself noticeable in _— serious 
shortages at the retail level, its impact 
will be felt elsewhere this Christmas by 
consumers and setailers alike. Notably, 
extra sales help is dificult to come by— 
in some arcas, almost impossible. Most 


goods 


items. 
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retailers started Christmas hiring several 
weeks early this year. Many department 
stores which once ignored state employ- 
ment services are now besieging them 
with requests. Even institutions for 
the handicapped are being combed for 
non-selling help. 

e@ Cutting Services—Many retailers took 
the gasoline crisis as a cue for trimming 
delivery services (always a nuisance and 
a gobbler of overhead). One-a-day de 
liveries, charges for “specials,” deliveries 
of C.O.D.’s and small purchases are 
becoming general practices. Some stores 
are charging for returns of small mer 
chandise. Customers are being encour 
aged to take packages with them—thus 
saving the store on both labor and 
packaging. 

Packaging is by far the biggest Christ- 
mas headache. In a special bulletin, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
has urged retailers to help the paper 
conservation program by keeping gift 
wrapping at a minimum. Some of the 
N.R.D.G.A.'s_ suggestions: (1) Wrap 
soft merchandise in bags instead of fold- 
ing boxes, (2) Use less chipboard for 
stuffing, (3) Eliminate owtssde-wrap_and 
imner white wrap on Christmas boxes, 
(4) Use manufacturers’ boxes for cus 


tomer delivery, (5) Charg 
for gift-wrapping services. 
e Credit Caution—A few 
pating wholesale defaults « 
counts come Mar. 15, ay 
credit terms. John Wanam 
has encouraged charge its 
customers to pay Novem 
January, has announced tl 
be due in December this y« 
of Miami stores is consider 
interest on past due accow 

lhese moves are still chi 
ing as an indication of 
ahead. ‘The retailers’ imm 
center on the idea that Chr 
will be a buster 


WLW’s Seal Plan 


Radio station’s guarantee 
based on tests by representatiy 
consumers, is now applicable; 
premiums as well as produc; 


While the promotional and good. 
aspects of product guarantees, such 
Good Housekeeping’s seal, are a recog 
nized talking point for both advertig; 
and advertising medium, Good Hong 
keeping’s colleagues in the seal busine 
have been few and far between. \y 
only does such a program involve j 
ponderous testing setup, but it might 
as in the case of Good Housekeeping 
also involve a run-in with the Feder 
lrade Commission (BW —Aug.30'4 
p42). In short, it’s a ticklish busines 

‘his week, however, a newcomer 
the guarantee field is undertaking x 
c¢xpansion in a novel “Consumer Fou 
dation,” and announcing that its 
henceforth will apply to premium 
well as products. ‘he newcomer is 
station WLW, Cincinnati, and \ 
makes its venture doubly 
the fact that radio ordinarily 
anything as complicated as seals, hat 
to stick its neck out where ticklish 
is even remotely involved. 

e Human Guinea Pigs—But on the 
ter score, WLW thinks it’s safe 
seal itself (which applies onh 
vertising claims) is backed up 

than a thousand human 
and therein is supposed to li 
wark of safety. Here’s how thx 
works 

In 94 Ohio, Indiana, Kent: 
West Virginia communities, W1.\ 
rounded up 1,093  representat 
consumecr-conscious housewives t 
as product-jury sans pay. Wh« 
vertiser wants the accuracy of 
ging tested, the jury gets a Sa 
the product, uses it a week or two, 
fills out a questionnaire asking 
significant questions based on 
vertiser’s copy. If. this. test--terns 
satisfactorily (the advertiser, 3s 29 4 


interesting 


guinea 


+ 
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“TIME COUNTS!” 


“TIME COUNTS,” too, in emergencies due to burglary, forgery, 
employee dishonesty or negligence...in the home, on the 
highway and in all manner of businesses throughout the country. 
Are you certain you are fully protected against these threats 
to individual and corporate security... by a strong continent 
wide organization equipped to render instant service . . . every- 
where? For an expert analysis of your own situation, consult 


our local representative . . . today. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY @ NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~ Both Companies write FIDELITY + SURETY » CASUALTY 
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lowed to see the completed ta), ta doned 
Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 27 of a Series because enthusiasm over fay le m com™ 
_ sults might result in undue pe: sino... sume! 
of copy) WLW allows the sp nsor a sayil 
brag, “This product is appro, » he sized | 
WLW Consumers’ Foundat ; supp? 
ditionally, the advertiser gets wey the a&: 
dation Seal of Approval.’ If a 
@ Troubles That Are Averted—| |\.. »),, policy | 
eliminates the headache of |: rato, undoul 
work and all the legal technic. ities which 
sociated with product guarantics. 4 of all, 
| vertisers aren't charged for the ser, conta 
nor need they necessarily be \]\ of eq! 
clients. Meantime the housew\es velop, 
terest in the plan is stimulated by qa) any “ 
broadcasts. the ot 
probal 


Premium-testing, now add 
yn con 


foregoing project (which has be ; ~¥ 
tive since the first of this year). y:) @ Snij 
follow identical lines. Regula: WLW — 
advertisers may optionally use the sex. mg : 
| ice, may also include the “Premiyy sure 

| Seal” in their newspaper and magazine pansi¢ 
advertising. For direct-sale advertiser mee 
(those making a definite sales bid yig might 


the ether) the plan is mandatory. As ay the : 
added inducement, WLW is promising bie | 
advertisers that mention of premium ap a 
proval in their radio copy will not tx pone 
counted as commercial plugging (that prerel 
is, the advertiser isn’t charged for this aa 
verbiage), and network advertisers will 7 oak 
be able to get cut-in announcements Pas 
free of charge. “Po 
ave 
. petit: 
Milk by HalfGallon § 
He 
Safeway chain goes be. tit 
yond earlier marketing experi- vay 
ments with two-quart containers. aa 
“All clear!” calls the pilot at the take-off. And the Martin B-26 California competitors use idea a 
climbs to its top speed of far greater than 300 miles per hour. This month the Safeway Stores gro- G 
Fastest and most powerful medium bomber in the skies. Pride of cery chain is checking over the results 
the Army Air Corps and The Glenn L. Martin Company. of a six-month-old experiment in Los 
Angeles designed to sell more milk by 
And for their correspondence, that important point of business packaging it in half-gallon containers, ser 
contact, Martin uses Strathmore paper. Every letter they write tempting the customer with cheaper 
learl ickly, “Wi d of th k doing” prices. W hatever the results of the prc 
SF ST Se We SSP POSE OF Ene WEEE We ane Cay checkup, the idea seems to have possi p| 
And Strathmore Paper will say the same of you and your busi- bilities, for Safeway is now quietly in 3 
ness...in every letter you write. ‘troducing the out- sized package in the 
San Francisco area, while at least three 
A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, competitors are making moves in the ¥ ; 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest same direction. All of which would in- es 
aper you misht bey. And STRATHMORE PARCHMEN dictate that it’s quite possible Safeway's a 
si heals 6 y: asi . Sms, oF huge empire—lately expanded to include = 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs New York (BW—Oct.4'41,p36)—may _ 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is soon blossom out with milk in_ the 7 
sound business economy. doubly-big containers. - 
@ Saving of l¢ to 3¢—In California r 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts (where competitive pricing is fixed by sale 
the State Department of Agriculture a - 


| single quart of milk sells for 13¢. When 


MAKERS _| two quarts are bought in one transac ¢ 
| tion, the price is 12¢. But Safeway’s rm 
OF FINE | half-gallon sells for 23¢, thus saving the Joo 
consumer from 1¢ to 3¢ per purchase. to 
PAPERS In the interim, Safeway hasn't aban- ng 
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doned the standard quart containers, of | 
course, but the idea is that the con- 
~ymer will soon see how he can effect 
, saving. Furthermore, like all over- 
sized packages, the milk container is 
supposed to increase consumption 10 
the aggregate. . 

if and when Safeway expands this 

jlicy on any big scale, however, there'll 
undoubtedly be a couple of obstacles 
which need to be whittled down. First 
of all, Safeway so far has been using fiber 
containers which means that a problem 
of equipment and machinery may de- 
velop, not only for Safeway but also for 
any competitors who follow suit. (On 
the other hand, glass containers would | 
probably alleviate this situation. if used 
in combination with the fiber packages.) | 
e Sniping by Middlemen—More embar- 
rassing by far are the squawks and snip- 
ing from big milk middlemen which are | 


| 


sure to follow in the wake of any ex- | 
pansion. In New York, for instance, | 
radical upsets in the milk price-structure 
might easily be brought about (with all 
the headaches that would entail). New 
York is not entirely unfamiliar with half- 
gallon containers—Borden, Shefheld and 
others have been using them on wagon- 

delivery orders with a cent-a-quart dif- 
ferential—but aside from such wagon- 
sales and a slight reduction in retail 


prices for simultaneous multiple pur- | 


chases, New York’s 
have never been confronted by a com- 
petitive price-factor such as Safeway 
now has on tap. 


milk distributors | 


Hence a spread of the Safeway policy | 


undoubtedly will have plenty of com- | 
petitive repercussions. However, Safe- 


way’s past record also indicates that 
warfare has never been known to cause 
the chain to shy away from a snappy 
merchandising policy. 


Grief at the Pumps 


Gas stations get plenty of 
service jobs, but labor and price 
problems thin out ranks of lowa 
Plan operators. 


The run-of-mine automobile owner 
is worried as a result of the months-long 
publicity about priorities and reduced 
manufacturing schedules, plus recent 
announcements of price boosts. He is 
convinced that he has to make the old 
bus last longer than ever before. 

The evidence is unmistakable from 
his gas-station behavior. Without any 
sales or advertising prods, a cus- 
tomers ever since midsummer have been 
leaning out the car window to inquire 
of the station manager whether they 
should not really get complete grease 
jobs every 1,000 miles instead of trying 
to stretch it, and whether a wax job 
nght now would’ not keep the body fin- 
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CAN A CHAIR 


STIMULATE 


Goodbye to File Folders that 


SAG = EAN/ 


Outfit your 1942 files with 


new-style HANGING 
folders — ine aa) 
FILING IS 20% FASTER! 


Start 1942 with new style Oxford 
Pendaflex hanging folders in all files. 
Amazingly efficient—4 girls will do the 
work of 5—with less fatigue, less mis- 
filing. Actually 20% faster. Finding is 
VISUAL, not MANUAL, every folder 
tab always in plain view. Cut your 
1942 filing costs, speed up your 1942 
filing 20% with Oxford Pendaflex 
hanging folders. See Pendaflex at your 
Office Supply Dealer. Write today for 
Pendaflex leaflet. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
347 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THINKING? 


A DO/MORE CHAIR enables the 
busy executive to devote a larger 
share of his energy to WORK 

Erect comfort stimulates thinking 
GOOD POSTURE — promoted by 
Domore’s scientific design — tends 
to foster alertness... helps impor- 
tant men work faster, more easily. 


CUSTOM FITTED by your Domore 
representative — who helps you select 
chairs, and adjusts each for a new, 
higher degree of chair comfort. Call 
him today — or write for our new 
Booklet D58 on DO/MORE Chairs 
and the Triple Service Plan. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc 
Franklin Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


‘DO/MORE 
Eteculive Chairs 


THESE OXFORD 
PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS SURE MAKE 
MY JOB EASY! 


SLANT TABS 
(CELLULOID) 
ADJUSTABLE 
TO ANY 
POSITION 


PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS HANG 
ON FRAME 
ALWAYS UPRIGHT 


Orkosds A 
PENDAFLEX 


EVERY FOLDER 
WILL EXPAND 
UP TO 14/0 
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x 
SKILSAW ELECTRIC TOOLS 


PRODUCTIVE! 


yl 


MORE 


The EXTRA POWER in 


SKILSAW DRILLS 


means EXTRA SPEED 
in your production! 


More than ever before, you need | 


SKILSAW DRILLS now to punch holes in 
every bottleneck ... to speed your en- 


tire production flow! There’sextra power | 


built into SKILSAW DRILLS for faster 
drilling in assembly work, in heaviest 
boring and reaming. Yet, SKILSAW 
DRILLS are lighter and more compact 
. . » better-balanced and easier to use. 
They cost less to maintain, but are 
priced no higher than ordinary drills! 
Among the 22 SKILSAW DRILLS, 
you will find models designed for every 
drilling job in your plant. Ask your 
distributor to demonstrate SKILSAW 
DRILLS on your own work ... TODAY! 


Sk 8 


ya DRILLS “= } om a a _parmens 
22 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH GRINDERS - FLOOR SANDERS 


Sold by leading distributors of 


BUILT BY SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO | 
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The Regional Market Outlook a 


CLEVELAND (Income —Index— 
141.6; Month ago—140.6; Year ago— 
117.4)—Business activity generally in 
the district continues to advance despite 
priorities and curtailment orders. 

One area little affected is western 
Pennsylvania. In such towns as New 
Castle, Sharon, and Farrell, operations 
in railroad equipment, electrical ma 
chinery, and other metal-working plants 
are rising steadily.. New steel mills are 
under construction at Homestead, Brad 


74,027 sq. mi. pop. 11,809,528 


RICHMOND (Income Index—149.7; 
Month Ago—147.5; Year Ago—123.3) 
—Income in this district has risen at 
about the national rate over the past 
year and prospects favor continuance of 
the uptrend. However, with nondefense 
industries stabilized, armament centers 
alone show outstanding promise. 

In the Carolinas, now that the big 
cantonments have been built, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (ships), Badin, N. C. (alumi- 
num), and Charleston, S. C. (ships), and 
a few heavy-goods towns and army base 
sites, are the major defense spots. 

In the north, however, a good many 
centers promise sharp sales __ gains, 
chiefly (1) the Baltimore industrial 
area, including Sparrows Pt., Edgewood, 
and Middle River; (2) Washington, 
D. C., and its environs, Alexandria, Va., 
Indianhead, Md., etc., and (3) the 
Hampton Roads cities of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Newport News. Smaller 
“hot spots” are Hagerstown, Md, (air- 


dock, and Duquesne (BW—Aug 
p58), and additional Capacity 
Pittsburgh is scheduled. Defense 
sion calls for a propeller fact: 
Beaver, a IT'NT plant at Gene, 
facilities for ship machinery at FE; 
Even in “priorities cities” iy 
western part of the district, dislo 
are being offset by arms acceleratio 
Mansfield, Ohio, electrical app 
workers will shift to shell prod 
there or to factories in nearby As| 
Galion, and Bucyrus. In Toledo 
propeller, shell, and ordnance plant 
will take up slack caused by the 
in automotive operations. 
Income is advancing 
moderately, in the hill countr 
southern Ohio and eastern Kent 
(BW—May17'41,p58). Awards f 
chemical plant at South Point, 
and an army depot at Richmond, kj 
will help. Payrolls have shot up in [lar 
lan coal areas; but farm income lag: 


steadily, 


craft), Morgantown, W. Va. (ammoni 

and Charles Town, W. Va. (anny 
depot )—all in the northern tip of t 

district; also Charleston, W. Va. (or 

nance, chemicals), and Radford- Pulaski 
Va. (ordnance )—in the west. 

Except in Maryland and_ northern 
North Carolina, farm income has been 
spotty. Livestock and crop prices have 
been up sharply, but feed production is 
off, pastures are parched, and the cotton 
pick is sharply lower than a year ago. 


152,471 sq. mi. pop. 12,330,219 


TWIN CITIES (Income Index— 
133.8; Month Ago—132.9; Year Ago— 
112.4)—Major urban centers in this 
reserve district will be more active than 
usual this winter. In the Twin Cities, 
employment and payrolls will be lifted by 
armament work. Around Hibbing and 
Ely, Minn., Ashland, Wis., and Ironton, 
Mich., retail trade has already reflected 
the record iron ore mining of the past 
season. And preparation for digging even 
greater tonnages next year will buoy 


412,304 sq. mi. pop. 


payrolls during the coming months. 

Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis., the 
chief iron port at the head of the lakes, 
has likewise benefited from this season's 
peak shipments. Winter activity in that 
center (of some 150,000 population) 
will continue to advance with accelerat 
ing shipbuilding, freight-car repair, and 
steel operations. 

Through the winter, livestock and 
dairy products will be the major source 
of farm income. Prices and volume are 
up and pasturage conditions have im 
proved recently. Even so, the rural areas 
dependent on meat and milk—central 
Wisconsin, most of Minnesota, and 
Montana—are apt to lag behind the 
armament areas. In North and South 
Dakota (BW —Sep.13’41,p54), how 
ever, farm receipts have been exceptional, 
and retail sales should continue well 
above average. For the district as a 
whole, income gains over a year ago are 
likely to run close to national average 
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resentable for an extra year or so. | 
ing In—Alert operators are cash- 
+o in on this trend. The independent 
terstate chain of Chicago last month 
jjstered its pumps with posters pro- 
yiming that its 21 stations had lubri- 

ted 15.258 ears in August—almost a 
0% increase over August, 1940. The 
»me order of increase has been felt on 
]| jobs intended to make a jaloppy keep 
s vigor to a ripe old age. 

Refiners’ automotive sales managers 
udibly wish that their outlets were 
atching Interstate’s records, but say 
nat the averages have been extremely 
itisfying. One major company esti- 
mates a 35% boost in number of grease 
bs, a 20% boost in crank-case drains, 
nda 15% boost in waxing among sev- 
ral hundred of its better units. 
Headaches, Too—This epidemic of 
ryice sales is not an undiluted joy to 
he station operator, however. At times 
t gives him a splitting headache be- 
ause he lacks the employees to do the 
ork promptly. His labor problem, 
hich was tough last spring (BW—May 
31'41,p49) keeps getting tougher. 
Vages of platform men, lubricating 
yen, and other station workers are up 
st least 20% over 1940 as a national 
wverage. They are even higher in de- 
ense-plant neighborhoods. 

The one big hurdle that nobody has 
been able to remove satisfactorily— 

hough Secretary Ickes helped in the 
ast with his gasoline curfew—is that 
service stations necessitate six- or seven- | 
day weeks, evening shifts, and other | 
orking conditions that do not fit in 
vith the preferences of the youngsters 
vho make the best station attendants. 
Forced to Close Earlier—Some of the 
uper-service chains operated by the big 
ire companies have already been forced 
by labor shortage to a six-day schedule 
losing at 8 p.m., with perhaps one 
ight man on duty for emergencies. 
This plays hob with the super’s trade, 
because the owl-trade driver can still 
get what he needs at some little station 
round the corner that caters to truck- 
‘s. Voluntary curfew agreements are 
heing agitated almost everywhere. One 
already being tried out in Oklahoma, 
but the curbstone judgment of veteran 
marketers is that no curfew will hold 
without a set of government teeth. 

The same condition is shifting an 
ippreciable number of stations from the 
lowa Plan (operator-leased) back to the 
alaried-manager plan, even though the 
lowa plan seems strongly favored in 
principle (BW —Oct.21°39,p33). The 
shift is right now strongest in regions 
where Pe al industries and gasoline 
pice wars are both present. Illinois 
and Iowa are currently excellent ex- 
anples. The munitions plants cause the | 
labor shortage which is the immediate | 
occasion for giving up Iowa Plan oper- | 
ations. But the basic reason goes back 
to the price wars, and hence to an under- | 
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All right if you keep it locked up 


Keep your car tucked away in the garage, out of traffic’s hazards, 
and you can do without automobile liability insurance. But you 
bought your car to be used! Dare you risk the loss of savings, home, 
and months of income through a single uninsured accident? 


Free your mind of worry. Insure with Standard of Detroit. Then, if you 
become involved in an accident, Standard will act in your behalf and, 
when lawful claims result, pay damages to the limits of your policy. 


Standard Service, Standard Selective Ratings and the Safe Driver 
Reward all combine to provide utmost security, wherever you go, 
at low cost. 


This nation-wide company also guards home and business against 
loss through burglary ; embezzlement; injuries to you, your employees 
and the public; and similar hazards. Your local Standard agent or 
broker is ready to show you why Standard Service Satisfies. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 
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lying weakness which may eventually 
scuttle the leased-station plan. 

@ Company Advantage — Throughout 
the Middle West, company-managed 
stations can earn a profit and still hold 
employees by paying wage scales that 
many one-station operators cannot 
afford. The difference comes in the 
price policy. The companies know that 
4¢ to 44¢ is the gasoline margin neces- 


MODERN 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


FOR SALE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET 


located at Warren, Ohio, on the Erie 
Railroad, midway between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh, seven miles from the 
new Ravenna Arsenal. Rugged construc- 
tion. Rail and truck facilities. 11 acre area. 


Write for Low Price. 


THE RECOVERY REALTY COMPANY 
1200 City Bank Bidg. © Youngstown, Ohio 


sary to keep a station out of the red. 


They hold their stations to about this 


mark-up and raise wages as they have to. 

But the small business man often 
finds it impossible to stand out thus 
stubbornly against cut-price competi- 
tion. So he marks down his pump prices 
to meet the trackside operator up the 
road. This cuts his margin, and he be- 
gins losing money or barely getting by. 
Soon he cannot pay going wage rates, 
and his best help departs. 

After a few seven-day weeks of work- 
ing 16 hours a day on the platform, the 
Iowa-Plan operator may either throw 
up his lease or else get behind with his 
gasoline bill and have to be taken over. 
To an experienced filling-station boss 
who has been through this ordeal, reg- 
ular working hours and a company-paid 
salary higher than his former earnings 
look like a modest version of Heaven. 


FCC’S PIGEONHOLE 


Barely had the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission issued its “antimonop- 
oly” rules last spring when the National 


KEEPS MATERIALS 
ON THE MOVE 


LIKE A 


POWERFUL GIANT 


* ‘‘Keep ‘em Rolling!”’ that is industry's cry of 
the hour. Put MOBILIFT on the job for untir- 
ing, day after day, systematic handling opera- 
tion. MOBILIFTS are making manpower more & 
productive and improving working conditions. 5 
$1100, am 
factory, and cost less than 15c an hour to j 
operate... they are small but powerful... 

lift, stack to ceilings and carry goods up to 4 
one ton. Forks lift to 9 ft. Work in narrow 

aisles, trucks, freight cars and elevators. / 
Greater maneuverability is attained due 

to MOBILIFT’S transmission principle . 

which eliminates gear shifting. Put = 


MOBILIFTS’ prices begin around 


MOBILIFTS on your job now. A 


MOBILIFT engineer, near you, will a 
outline a system to speed up your @™ 


handling problems. Write factory 
for his name and literature. 


Vaughan Motor Company 
874 S. E. Main Portland, Oregon 


RA OBI LIFT 
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Broadcasting Co., Columbia | 
ing System, and National 
Broadcasters steamed up the § 
terstate Commerce Committee 
tigate the whole radio legal 
(BW—Jun.7’41,p41). Result: 
rules went into a pigeonhole. 

When this Senate storm mo:- or | 
blew itself out, the FCC rey 
rules in several minor respects 
them the same in one major 
they were still painfully tough 
and CBS. So the two major 
recently filed injunction suits in Ne, 
York (BW—Nov.8'41,p8). Result: The 
rules, as of this week, are once again i» 
the pigeonhole. 

Specifically, the FCC (which is to } 
defended in the court proceedings } 
the Department of Justice) has enter 
into a stipulation with the chains’ coy; 
sel providing that the regulations, slat 
to be effective Nov. 15, will be in abe 
ance until the court rules on the injyn 
tion motion. Net result of this p; 
cedure is that NBC and CBS get a litt 
more breathing space from the s0-callej 
“death sentence,” also a little mox 
leeway for “Congress to lambast th 
much-lambasted FCC. But one thin; 
the networks won’t get—and that’s an, 
sympathy from Thurman Armold’s ant 
trust division which has been directing 
hawk-like glances at the whole pro- 
tracted affair. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Defense High-Sign 


One steel sheet looks pretty much 
like another steel sheet. That’s why the 
American Rolling Mill Co. is using 
special routing cards, patriotically print- 
ed in red, white, and blue, on all defense 
orders. The big (84” x 11”) tricolored 
cards, accompanying the steel from the 
time it’s rolled until it’s shipped, make 
it easy for workers to identify defense 
steel, give it precedence. 


Movie Furniture 


Nobody needs to be told about the 
potent influence that movie stars’ waré- 
robes exert on women’s dress style 
Now four topnotch designers of fun 
ture and fittings for the films—W illiam 
Cameron Menzies, Miss Julia Heron 
Travis Banton, Ray See—have decided 
that home furnishings can also be profit 
ably promoted under the magic Holl 
wood cachet. The Hollywood influence 
will appear, however, not in reprodu 
tions of pieces designed for any pat 
ticular film, but in two or more ¢ 
sembles yearly which will embody the 
latest ideas of big-name people whio are 
constantly designing for the studios 


Organized as Prevue Furniture Es- 
sembles (6253 Hollywood Blvd.) the de- 
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joners gave their first showing in Holly- 
aa jast month. Styles from this ex- 
hibit, which featured ‘“‘“Modern Tradi- 


ional,” a stylized Regency, and “Chin- 


ese Modern,” , . 
the February retail openings after going 
through 
\fanufacturing is being done by such 
established firms as Aulsbrook & Jones 
furniture Co., Sturgis, Mich.; Leoblin, 
inc., Kent, O.; Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., New York; and Moss Rose Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. 


Cheese Cake—New Style 


While processed cheeses have long 
been sold to consumers in individual 
packages, housewives have bought natu- 


will reach the public at | 


the Chicago shows this month. | 


ral, unprocessed Swiss and American | 
cheese by telling the corner grocer to | 


slice half-a-pound or so off his wheel. 
Because it ages with time, natural 
cheese must be protected against mold 
py a thick rind of paraffin on cheese- 
doth. No other type of packaging pro- 
tection has thus far been found satis- 
factory. 

Now, the Cheese Producers Market- 
ing Association, Monticello, Wis., an- 


nounces that it will center its Christmas 


sales program around one-pound pack- | 
ages of Wisconsin Swiss and American | 
Pliofilm | 
staves off the mold, but allows gases to | 


cheese, wrapped in Pliofilm. 


escape while the cheese is curing. 


Chop Suey for the Army 


A Los Angeles food canner noticed | 


not long ago that soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines or flyers on leave often headed 
for a chop suey parlor. “Why not chop 
suey in the rations?” ; 
asked himself; his Oriental Food Prod- 


ucts Co., Los Angeles (4100 South | 
Broadway) packs bean sprouts and soy | 


sauce. So he began introductory work 
in the Army’s Ninth Corps area, which 
comprises the western states and Alaska, 
with the result, he says, that the Army 
now includes chop suey in rations once 
a week and the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and air services are also using it. 
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Peter S. Hyun | 


200-ton unit undergoing factory test. 


Four 100-ton TRANE 
Turbo-Vacuum Compressors 
at Wayne Division, Bendix 

Aviation Corporation 


HIS NEW TRANE development repre- 
, pee an outstanding contribution to 
air conditioning progress which greatly 
simplifies the equipment arrangement 
on large jobs. Available in 50, 70, 100 
and 200-ton sizes. Easy to install and 
place in operation. 


Four 100-ton Trane Turbo- Vacuum 
Compressors furnish the chilled water 
for air conditioning the carburetor test 
room of the Wayne Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 
Other national defense industries are 
using Trane Compressors for comfort 
and process work. They're an aid to pro- 
duction schedules. 


and air conditioning equipment includes, 


E CO 


THE TRAN 
ke . A 
HEATING 


we 


- COOLING - 


50-TON MODEL 
TRANE TURBO-VACUUM COMPRESSOR 


The complete line of Trane heating 


in addition to Turbo- Vacuum Compres- 
sors, Reciprocating Compressors, Heat- 
ing and Cooling Coils, Unit Heaters, 
Convectors, Steam and Hot Water Heat- 
ing Specialties, Fans, Climate Chang- 
ers, Self-Contained Air Conditioners, 
Pumps and related equipment — all of 
which has a multitude of applications 
vitally important to American industry, 
as well as many governmental agen- 
cies today. 

Long accustomed to working with 
architects, engineers, contractors, indus- 
trials and builders, The Trane Company 
is ready to serve your needs through the 
85 Trane sales offices which span Amer- 
ica from coast to coast. 
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Production capacity isn’t figured in SQUARE 
FEET — It’s figured in CUBIC FEET. That's 
why it’s doubly important to use your “air 
rights"! Lewis Skid Boxes can be safely 
stacked ceiling high if necessary — making 
use of every bit of ordinarily wasted space. 
They can be economically handled by power 
lift trucks. Uniform and strong — they are 
able to stand up under the hard use en- 
countered in today’s def dustri 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W11, Watertown, Wis. 


For YOUR FILES 


inf tive fold- 

er = 10 Lewis Con- 

tainers and showing 14 pic- 

tures of installations in 

varied applications. Send for 
free copy. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Labor Law Test 


Rail unions’ strike threat 
challenges value of remedy that 
has been widely prescribed as 
cure for defense troubles. 


When President Roosevelt’s “emer- 
gency fact finding board” offered its rec- 
ommendations for the settlement of the 
| wage dispute between rail labor organi- 
zations and carriers last week (BW— 
Nov.8’41,p7), the unions called them 
“disappointing.” How the roads and the 
| security markets felt about them was evi- 

denced by the sharp spurt in prices of 
| railroad issues on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

@ Quick Reverse—But before the market 
men could profit by the advance from 
prices which had discounted more costly 
recommendations, the advance was 
wiped out. The unions had rejected a 
settlement on the board’s terms and an- 
nounced their intention to strike after 
the 30-day “cooling off” period imposed 
on them by the law. 

That threat, at such a time, made it 
abundantly clear that this law—the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926—was heading for 
an acid test of its value as a model for 
strike-prevention legislation. If the man- 
dates in the RLA are not effective in 


The emergency fact-finding board set 
up by President Roosevelt to study 
the threatened railroad strike pre- 


sented its recommendations to the 


ed 
preventing the rail strike ca for 
Dec. 7, not only will the defc 0 
gram face general paralysis but the 
most seriously considered prop foe 


minimizing labor trouble in det 
dustries will have lost their bas« 
@ No Major Strike—In calculat 


the 
possibilities of averting a rail str il 
in assessing the efficacy of the RI \. 
the fact that there has been no jajo, 
strike in steam transportation s: t} 


passage of the law fifteen years ag 
given considerable weight. A for m 
ing research report on collective bargain 
ing to be issued by the Twentict! 
tury Fund notes, in a chapter on railway 
labor, that “in ten of the fifteen 
since the enactment of the RLA there 
have been no strikes at all. In each of 
three years, 1928, 1929, and 1936, there 
was one small strike. In 1937 there was 
one small strike, one that was some 
what more serious, and two minor 
stoppages.” 

As differentiated from the Wagner 
Act, the RLA imposes positive duties on 
carriers and employees alike, defines 
rights, and makes provision for thei pro- 
tection, prescribes methods of settling 
various types of disputes, and establis hes 
agencies for adjusting differences. 
Whereas labor legislation as originally 
applied to railroads—and it has a 50-year 
history—made no attempt to differen 
tiate between the various types of labor 
controversies but treated them as if they 


White House last week. The board 
(left to right): W. L. Morse, chair- 
man, ]. C. Bonbright, Huston Thomp- 
son, T. R. Powell, and J. H. Willits. 
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kind, the act of 1926 clearly 
; different kinds of disputes, 
he differences in the princi- | 
ies which underlie them, and provides 
ferent methods and separate agencies 
- handling the various kinds. 

Waiting Period Imposed—The current 
introversy over the unions’ demand for 
3% wage increase is a dispute over 
sms which should be incorporated in | 
new contract. RLA makes it necessary 
or either of the parties seeking such a 
hange in existing contract terms, to 
we at least 30 days’ written notice of 
tended change and to agree, within 
en days, on a time and place for hold- 
ng a conference between the parties in- 
olved. : 

if an agreement is not reached in face- 
»face bargaining, as was the case in the 
resent dispute, RLA provides for inter- 
ention by the National Mediation 
oard-a three-man panel appointed by 
he President to administer the act. If 
MB's mediation efforts prove unsuc- 
essful, it must attempt to induce the 
parties to submit their dispute to arbi- 
ration, acceptance of which is not man- 
story on either party. If arbitration is 
umed down, as in the present case, 
he board is required to notify the Pres- 
dent and the law leaves the next step 
0 him. 

President’s Move—The President may 
rither attempt to mediate himself or, if 
¢ is convinced that the parties are ir- 
econcilable, he may name an “‘emer- 
pency fact finding board” which will 
sake recommendations to him for set- 
ling the dispute. In the present case, 
aving the union’s “30% increase or 
trike” vote before him (BW-—Sep. 
13'41,p8) Mr. Roosevelt lost no time in 
pppointing such a board. 

The Railway Labor Act requires that 


stinguish ¢ 
cognizes t 


he fact-finding board report to the | 
President within 30 days and disallows 


trikes for a period extending through 
3) days after the report has been made. 
it is in this final 30-day strike-ban period 
vhich the present rail controversy now 
ests. 

Since the passage of RLA, there have 
been 20 disputes sufficiently serious to 
arant the appointment of an emer- 
ency fact finding board. Since the 
uneteenth such board reported on the 
3% wage increase demand last week, a 
“ith has been named to investigate 
the jurisdictional strike involving two 
\P.L. unions and the Railway Express 


\gency in Detroit (BW—Oct.11’41, | 


p14). 


Also NRAB—The National Mediation | 
Board handles an average of 200 cases | 
i year. About half of these are repre- | 


‘ntation cases—usually settled by elec- 
ton of a bargaining agency for em- 
oyees. The rest involve contract 
egotiation. Hundreds of additional 


ontroversies, arising over the inter- | 


etation of contracts already agreed on, 
ue adjusted by another RLA agency, 
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"Hello, dear customers 
and prospects!" 


Is this a picture of you and your business . . . transmitted 
to your customers and prospects by the antiquated, out- 
moded appearance of the design on your letterheads 
and envelopes? 

Don’t say “Positively not!” until you’ve really given your 
business stationery an earnest, unbiased analysis. 


Then, be honest with yourself, and take whatever steps 
are required for modernization. Ask your letterpress 
printer, lithographer or engraver for new matching let- 
terhead and envelope designs, which can be put on every 
form you use for business purposes. Specify and insist upon 
Gilbert Quality Papers, whose new-cotton-fibre-content will 
give your new stationery a special style and durability. 


A complete portfolio of Gilbert new-cotton-fibre-con- 
tent papers will be sent on your request, which must 
be written on your business letterhead. 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 


GILBERT(Q\2-4- 


GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
New -Cotton- Fibre-Content New-Cotton-Fibre-Content = Fibre-Content Fibre-C t 
Dreadnaught Parchment 100 White Clond Onionskin .. 76% ee 
100 Dispatch Onionskin... . 26% 

16% 


ce 
Allegro Vellum 


Gilpako Bond (Opaque . 28 © MISCELLANEOUS GILBERT PRODUCTS ° 
Dispatch Bon ; 29 -... 26% New-Cotton-Fibre-Content 
valanche 


Manuscript Cover 
A Papers to Meet Special Requirements 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cotton Fibres * 
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NO HUMAN 


CAN SCORE A BULLSEYE 


EVERY 


TIME / 


Burt your weighing equipment must have “bullseye accuracy” EVERY TIME 
... or you lose! Yet, what human being can READ ... REMEMBER ... and 
WRITE weight figures accurately every time? Could YOU? Your expert 
accountants can’t! Be fair ... why expect the man at the scale to do it! 


Stop costly errors at their beginning . . 


. remove the human factor with Toledo 


PRINT WEIGH. The fast-action Printweigh brings accurate weight-facts, in- 
dicated by the Toledo Dial, directly to your basic accounting records...creates 
the soundest possible foundation for your entire cost control system! 


NO OTHER WEIGHING 


Big Figures on any size tickets, or 
strips, with duplicate copies. 


Direct Printing . .. The printwheel 
is directly a part of the scale, elim- 
inating unnecessary bars, cams, etc. 
With the Printweigh you get full 


MACHINE LIKE THIS! 


benefit of Toledo weighing accuracy. 


Split Second Operation. Get 
SPEED and accuracy for today’s im- 
portant jobs with Printweigh... 
practically instant action rf 3/5 
second to print). 


C) Write Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio, for Printweigh literature. 


TOLEDO 


SCALES 


2Xrect PRINTING OF 
TOLEDO Zcurace WEIGHTS 


IN BIG FIGURES 
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PRINTWEIGH 


B 1OLEDS 
F. oQiNt WE, 


called the National Railroad 


] 
Board, which sits as an in sented | 
| and makes decisions which the rT 
| on both parties and enfi ey 
| eral courts. off the 


This National Railroad 
Board is composed of 36 
| selected by the carriers, 
| unions. Salaries of mem} 


by the parties they repre; - , 
| board’s staff and all other nse, om work 
| paid by the government. \\ R4 
| fiandles po controversic cay welde 

terms of completed contra be ul 

played no part in the cur 

it is usually considered th In ¢ 

Railway Labor Act’s struct next W 

peace. Hillma 

@ Works for New Industry—\fore }j,MM% the bi 

1,000,000 wage earners, « Coast 

railroads and airlines, havc Trades 


relations regulated by the elaborat, Chi 
cedures of the Railway Labor Act. | fore th 
leaders, anxious to stave off app] had h: 
| of similar regulatory measures to ot shipya 
industries, have asserted that RLA’s 4 Angel 
ciency has depended on an indust they | 
situation in which collective bargai charte 
has a long history and unioni blanke 


tically complete. But countering t! Metal 
the fact that the law has worked servers 
cffectively in the new air transportat per of 
industry as in the railroad industry wit some 
its long maturity in the ways Wash 
lective bargaining. (Some industri their 
critics also complain that such a a about 
| guarantees settlement of wage clair chant 
by tactical compromise and tends t matte 
| encourage padding of claims to allogfi inclin 
| for this.) move! 
Proponents of the law’s extension | OPM 
the troubled defense industries invy that 
that it is the regulatory provisions oj retun 
RLA rather than the historical proce ponel 
which have made labor relations stabi @ Sep 
in transportation. And if the act « week 
successfully weather the present tes Welc 
there is a real likelihood that the ques Cons 
tion of how well it will work may bij em 
put to a far broader one. tagge 
tion 
CANADIAN BOYCOTT ENDED "ti 
with 
An international labor incident AFI] 
| volving the Ford Motor Co. plants a TI 
' | Windsor, Ont. and Dearborn, Mich on th 
ended quietly this week when the Cor to af 
gress of Industrial Organizations cali C1. 
off a three-day boycott that was threat em | 
ening the production of Canadian wif sepa 
equipment. wher 
Trouble began when management «Mac 
the Windsor plant refused to recog! e De 
C.I.0.’s United Automobile Work craft 
Union as bargaining agent for 10,509 have 
Canadian employees. To back up ‘eg natic 
Windsor union’s demands, U.A.W. pu and, 
an embargo on the shipment of acj seve 
from Dearborn. On Monday, Cana in o 
Labor Minister, Norman McLarty, a fuse 
nounced that Windsor employees woud cent 
decide in a government-conducted ei have 
tion whether they wanted to be rept capi 
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nsion ¢ 
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sented by U.A.W. or not. Confident of | 
the outcome, the Windsor group in- 
duced its sister local in Detroit to call 


Welding a Peace 


OPM meetings will try to 
work out formula to keep Coast 
welders on job. Solution may 
be universal transfer card. 


In conferences scheduled to begin | 
next week under the auspices of Sidney | 
Hillman, OPM will attempt to iron out | 
the bitter controversy between Pacific 
Coast welders and the A.F.L. Metal 
Trades Department. 

Chief cause of the scrap which, be- | 
fore the OPM meetings were proposed, | 
had hauled some 3,000 welders out of | 
shipyards in Seattle, Tacoma, and Los | 
Angeles, is the welders’ demand that 
they be given a separate international 
charter by the A.F.L. instead of being 
blanketed into various unions in the 
Metal Trades Department. Coast ob- 
servers believed this week that the tem- | 
per of the welders is such that unless 
some peace formula is worked out in 
Washington the men will walk back off | 
their jobs and again hold up work on 
about $625,000,000 of naval and mer- 
chant marine ship construction. As a 
matter of fact, some of the men were 
inclined to reverse their back-to-work 
movement this week—even before the 
OPM meetings could begin—claiming 
that they were being prevented from 
retuming to their jobs by A.F.L. op- 
ponents. 
¢ Separate Show—The strike pulled last 
week by the scrappy United Aircraft 
Welders at the Lockheed, Vega, and 
Consolidated Aircraft plants in South- 
em California, which Hillman has 
tagged as “an outlaw, wildcat proposi- 
tion” and “a definite interference with 
national defense,” has nothing to do 
with the welders’ struggle within the 
AF.L., and is an entirely separate show. 

The aircraft welders pride themselves 
on their independence and have refused 
to affiliate with either the A.F.L. or the 
C.1.O. Their current walkout in South- 
em California is an attempt to obtain 
separate bargaining rights in plants 
where they are now included in A.F.L. 
Machinists’ contracts. 
¢ Demand Independence—The non-air- 
craft welders on the Coast contend they 
have been refused their own craft inter- 
national within the A.F.L. by the A.F.L. 
and, as a result, must carry cards in 
several unions and pay multiple dues 
in order to work. Since the A.F.L. re- 
fused to entertain their plea at the re- 
cent convention in Seattle, the welders 
have refused to pay further A.F.L. per 
capita dues and have gone into an 
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oe ae ® making the wheels go round... 


On November Ist, one year ago, 
this bank had loans of *57,445,000. 


On November Ist this year the amount 
was $69,400,000 ... and a large part 
of this 20% increase is being used 
to “make the wheels go ’round” for 


national defense. 


We invite those in need of defense 


contract financing to consult us... 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


spSONAL Cry 
1845} 
is oupe* 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A magazine is pretty much like a human being. Ii 
takes color from its environment; it inherits character from the 


people with whom it associates. They’ 
clear 


The paper and ink that make it up only give tongue to the aia 


Toget 
equip 
has e' 
McG 
3 sj 
field 


ideas and human talents of those who write it. They must talk 


the language and satisfy the needs of those who read it. 


And . . . just as with anyone you know . . . you can clearly judge 


a magazine by the company it keeps! 
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You can judge Business Week by the men who write it.* 
The Editors of Business Week (some specialists, 


some experts, some simply good reporters) do 
a weekly job of searching out and sizing up a 
kind of news requiring sharpest accuracy. They 
report the news of business to men who use that 
special kind of news in important, special ways. 


They can’t be often wrong . . . they can’t be slow 
or “iffy.” 


They're not . . . as evidenced by this magazine’s 


clear record for Authority. 


You can judge Business Week by the men who publish it.* 
Together, they represent by all odds the _best- 
equipped network of industrial newsmen the world 
has ever seen. 


McGraw-Hill’s experts furnish communication (via 
25 specialized business papers) to nearly every 
field of American industry. Their record for use- 


ful service is years long and literally unique. 


The Editors of Business Week have all this wealth 
of technical knowledge at their finger-tips. The 
vast McGraw-Hill publishing network is a swift and 
private wire straight to their writing desks. 


And, you can judge Business Week by the men who read it.* 
Apply this test and your judging will reveal how 
BIG a magazine Business Week has come to be. 
Its strength stems from its unusual usefulness to 


an unusual audience. 


Its readers are perhaps the most influential single 
group in America. The key men who make it up 
wield the decisive OK on ideas and on purchases. 


No other magazine audience is so purely packed 
with men of Management. 


. no other magazine is quite so consistent in 
the kind of friends it makes outside! 


% This is the way advertisers 
judge a magazine. This is why the men of Advertis- 
ing have turned in such a clear verdict on Business 
Week. In 1941 they've given it the greatest page-gain of 
any magazine of any kind . . . they've made it Number 
Five among all magazines in total advertising pages! 


Mk 


. 4 * 
one of the most. useful magazines EuweWuloate i 


KARDEX 
vintlle system of 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


| REMINGTON RAND INC. BUFFALO, N. Y. Branches Everywhere 


How to write Collection Letters 


that get the cash and keep 
the customer's good-will... 


Just Out! 


What this book 
gives you... 


1. A common-sense exposi- 

tion of how to write a 
successful collection let- 
ter; 
More than 200 actual 
collection letters selected 
from current correspond 
ence of firms in a wide 
range of business; 


Fifty tested collection 
letters that have proved 
their worth, with 
analysis of why 
worked and a report 
actual results secured; 


. An explanation of the 
five basic appeals which 
can be used successfully 
in collection letters with 
numerous examples; 


A list of things to avoid 
in writing collection let- 
ters; 


A discussion and illustra 
tion of a sound method 
of reducing the number 
of past due accounts to 
which collection letters 
must be written; 


\ detailed explanation 
with abundant examples 
of how to make collec- 
tion letters friendly and 
human. 


SUCCESSFUL 
COLLECTION 
LETTERS 


By WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 
Head, Department of Business Com- 
munication, University of Oklahoma. 
250 pages, 514¢x8, illustrated. $2.50 


N AKE your collection letters bring in checks, and at 
the same time have the recipients of those letters say, 
“These are nice people. It’s good to do business with 
them!” More and more firms are developing a technique 
of making collections by mail that is producing phenomenal 
results in dollars and in good-will. This book describes that 
technique, and shows you the actual letters that do the 
trick together with a report of the results secured. This 
is one of the most un-orthodox and most “common-sense” 
books on collection letters published in recent years. 
SEE THE BOOK; READ THE LETTERS; FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 
Se een 
5 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Butterfield’s Successful Collection Letters for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus few cents post- 
a book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
Position 


Company BW. 11-15-41 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSEEESEEREEEESESSSeeeee. 
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independent organization 
United Weldors, Cutters, an 
of America. 

As explained by K. V. \ 
tonal president of U.W< 
position of a shipyard welde: 
as the independent union insi 
ing them) is this: He may | 
on the hull of a ship and m 
boilermakers’ card. Thus equ 
can work until he comes to a s 
a pipe goes through the hull 
touch that part unless he also 
in the steamfitters’ union. H 
tive is to knock off and find 
with a steamfitters’ card. If th 
electrical connection to be y 
that same location, he has to 
electricians’ card or find a we 


SHORT-CIRCUIT 


Dan Tobin, Teamsters Union head 
A.F.L. hierarch, labor member of the 
national committee of the Democratic 
Party and (by his own testimon 
intimate of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
pulled a John L. Lewis last week. He 
turned down two direct requests from 
the President to send 60 of his strik 
ing members back to work for the 
Railway Express Agency in Detroit- 
claiming that his strike was a jurisdic 
‘tional dispute with A.F.L.’s Railwa 
Clerks Union over which the AF 1 
alone had jurisdiction. Because the 
dispute seriously impeded the move 
ment of defense materials (BW —Oct 
25°41,p14), Roosevelt short-circuited 
Tobin by invoking the Railway Labor 
Act, and appointed an “emergent 
fact-finding board.” This action makes 
a strike illegal for 30 days (page 6 
Tobin was thus left with no alter 
tive and the strike was called 
Monday. Next step in settling the dis 
pute will be recommendations to the 


| President by the board. 
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carries one. It is not uncommon for 
elders to catty as many as a half dozen 
jifferent cards paying dues ranging from 
4 to $15 a month on each. 

” Traditional A.F.L. position has been 
that welding is a tool, not an occupa- 
tion, and that welders must belong to 
the union which has jurisdiction over 
the job on which the tool is being used. 
e Transfer Card—To resolve this di- 
lemma, it 1s believed that a universal 
transfer card will be proposed at next 
week's Washington conferences—that is, 
, card that would enable workers to 
transfer from job to job without carry- 
ing cards in all the metal trades unions. 
To this solution, the A.F.L. will prob- 
ably have one major objection—that ap- 
prentices who are newly trained and 
have never belonged to a union would 
“shop around” for the union with the 
lowest initiation fees and dues, would 
join that one, and then would transfer 
when they got a job. 

Washington’s answer undoubtedly 
will be to propose a requirement that 
workers with no previous union affilia- 
tion be required to join the union which 
has a contract where their first job is, 
then make them pay the difference in 
case they transfer to another job where 
the union fee is higher. 
¢ Almost Coastwide—Before announce- 
ment last week of the Washington 
meetings, about 1700 welders had been 
on strike for about two weeks in Seat- 
tle and Tacoma shipyards. In San Fran- 
cisco, there had been no actual walk- 
out despite strike threats of local units 
of the U.W.C.H.A., but welders em- 
ployed by the Todd-California Ship- 
yards near Oakland petitioned the 
NLRB for independent _ bargaining 
rights and voted to leave the combina- 
tion of A.F.L. unions of which they 
have been members. 

In Los Angeles (prior to the call for 
the OPM conference) the welders’ walk- 
cut had forced the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. (13,000 employees) to close, but 
the plant was reopened on Nov. 7 fol- 
lowing Hillman’s announcement. At the 
California Shipbuilding Co., 90% of 
1,300 striking welders had returned to 
work by Saturday. 

*C.LO. Files Suit—Interesting sidelight 
of the Los Angeles situation was the 
fling of a suit last week in Superior 
Court by five C.I.O. unions represent- 
ing oil, steel, shipbuilding, stevedoring, 
construction, automobile, and agricul- 
tural workers. They asked for an injunc- 
tion against the two striking welders’ 
groups, the U.W.C.H.A. and_ the 
United Aircraft Welders, to stop them 
from raiding their organizations. 

* Plane Welders—The United Aircraft 
Welders has locals in Southern Cali- 
‘omia plane plants at Douglas, Vultee, 
North American, Northrop, Ryan, and 
Solar, in addition to Lockheed, Vega, 


and Consolidated where strikes were 
initiated last week. Threatened strikes | 
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rms, munitions, food... they must get through. 


Every ship carrying these vital cargoes . . . the life line of 
a nation ... is protected against ordinary perils of the sea. 
But merely normal safeguards are not enough . .. too much 
is at stake. Fighting escorts ensure extra protection. 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


is tailored to fit the 
needs of your busi- 
ness. It guarantees 
payment of Accounts 
Receivable...guaran- 
tees reimbursement 
for losses caused 
by the insolvency of 
customers. Either 
your customers pay 
you...or AMERICAN 
CREDIT pays you. 
. 


49 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


fF New Y 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Business, too, faces hazards that demand 
extra protection. 


The business life line—collection of 
Accounts Receivable—is constantly 
endangered. Your credit department is 
entirely adequate for measuring ordinary 
credit risks. But the crippling blows 
result from extraordinary credit condi- 
tions .. . from conditions developing 
after credit has been approved and the 
goods have been shipped. 


What would the failure of a big custo- 
mer do to your working capital. . : or 
to your year’s profit? 


If you would like facts and figures 
bearing on insurance of your credit 
accounts, write for our booklet “Why 
Business Failures?”” Address Dept. B-11, 


J. F. McFadden, presivent 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., Baltimore 


— 
Guarantees Payment of ome cones Recrivaie) 


HERES 


S/JAVMLESS SUPREMACY 


with Pittsburgh 


SLAMMILESS sore 


In Pittsburgh Stainless Seam- 
less Steel Tubing the superior 
corrosion and heat-resistant 
properties of stainless combine 
with the extra-safety margin 
of seamless ...to assure a near- 

rfect transmission medium 

or corrosive fluids under any 

workable extreme of temper- 
ature and pressure. 

Our 38 years of research 
and experience manufacturing 
Seamless Steel Tubing imparts 
to Pittsburgh Stainless Tubing 
new conceptions of adapta- 
bility and usefulness. 

An almost unlimited range 
of wall thicknesses, sizes up 
to 12” O.D. and analyses for 
nearly every need, make 
Pittsburgh a logical and avail- 
able source of supply. Consult 
our engineers on your next 
tubing installation. 


—_ 2 
Pittsburgh — 4 Goect Nawe it Kol 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is a completely integrated steel company 
with ingot capacity exceeding 1,070,000 net tons. Products 
include: Steel Ingots—Blooms—Billets—Tube Rounds— 
Shell Steel—Shell Forgings—Wire Rods—Carbon and Stain- 
less Steel Wire—many Finished Wire Products—wide range 
of Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubes. 
Inquiries invited. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


1636 GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Models for 
large or small groups; 3 or 
1200 people; easy to use. 


FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE BUILDING B-3 
ILLUSTRAVOX DIV. MAGNAVOX CO... INC., FORT WAYNE. IND. 
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at the former plants, except North; 
were postponed on Sunday. 5 
Officials of the three stru slan} NC 
'-mamtaimned -this week that ‘Vs 
welders out of 4,800 left their 
that vacancies have been j 
“craftsmen who volunteered fro) 9¥),.. boar 
departments.” ii 


LIBEL BY I.L.G.W.U.? whet 


For more than a year and a }\,\/f ; Bari 
International Ladies Garment then most 1 
Union has picketed Gantner & \{atte; Nation 
in one of San Francisco’s long« Let cision 
ing operations. The union's co»;plaiy; be the 
as filed with the National Lal [here 
tions Board, was that the com) dering 
locked out and discriminated agains the bo 
employees because they were iy On Tt 
members. The board unanimous!y ; bers ¢ 
these charges invalid after a |ica nounc 
before a trial examiner who foyy, Me day, b¢ 
that the firm had a contract y} two ¢: 
I.L.G.W.U. Last week, Gantner , Intern, 
Mattern filed suit in Superior Court b craft 
San Francisco against I.L.G.\W memb 
David Dubinsky, its president, tives a 
other union officials for $1,750. Alth 
damages, which the company lain creatio 
resulted from “an alleged conspir cases b 
to damage the firm’s reputation and t ress, it 


ruin its business by a series of libe! putes, 
publications extending over a period of strikes 
more than a year.” NDM. 
unions 

TEST FOR “M. OF M.” oA S 
. . eA S 

The calm that descended on Kearny. leaves 
N. J., after the Navy took over the giant cooper 
shipyard of Federal Shipbuilding & H%°™ 
Dry Dock Co. (BW—Aug.30°41,p15 outside 
was broken last week by C.I.0.’s In. por! 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild. JY 10. 
ing Workers. The union wants 20 work- be pat 
ers fired who have either been delin- Dy hoy 
quent in their dues or who have par 9°%US 
ticipated in acts judged by the union HR" ™ 
to be “treasonable and disloyal.” Un , If, « 
der the “maintenance of membership its bo 
| award which the National Defense now ¢ 
| Mediation Board ordered and which that it 
Federal did not accept, Federal workers 9 "P® 
who join the union must maintain them- tense | 
selves in good standing or be fired wishes 
When the Navy took over it an- mary 
nounced that the plant would be ru hat 
in line with the NDMB recommenda- —_ 
tion. The list of 20 names drawn up bi emplo 
the union last week will afford the first — 
test of how “m. of m.” works. Ad- oThs 
miral Bowen, in charge at Kearny, te- oe 
ferred the union’s petition to NDMB i 
said he would be bound by whatever ue Set 
it directed him to do. NDMB, anxious strat 
to clear up the matter before troubk in 
ensued and it could be charged that ’ " 
“m. of m.” fomented labor unrest, oe - 
quickly named a special representative Wi 
| to investigate the union’s case. T! =i , 


is little doubt that, if the claims can be otine 
substantiated, NDMB will order dis aa 

| charges and Bowen will carry through trk 
) tnker 
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NDMB’s Quietus ? 
ii CLO. boycott continues, | 
board may be supplanted by | 
new agency empowered to act 
whether union is willing or not. | 


Barring a coal strike (page 14), the | 
most important immediate effect of the 
Nation! Defense Mediation Board’s de- | 
cision in the captive-mine case may well 
be the dissolution of the board itself. | 
(here was much to suggest that in ren- 
dering its decision on the miners’ claims 
the board had written its own obituary. 
On Tuesday, seven C.1.O. men, mem- 
bers and alternates of NDMB, an- 
nounced their resignation. On Wednes- 
day, board panels were scheduled to hear 
two cases involving C.I.O. units (in 
International Harvester and Bell Air- 
craft plants). Neither C.1.O. panel 
members nor C.I.O. union representa- 
tives appeared. 

Although, for the first time since its 
creation, NDMB had at midweek no 
cases before it involving strikes in prog- 
ress, its docket was loaded with 24 dis- 


putes, many of which have to do with 
strikes that were postponed when 
NDMB agreed to intervene. C.I.O. 


unions are parties to 21 of the pending | 


cases. 

eA Side Street?—The C.I.0. boycott 
leaves the board in a position to get 
cooperation only in cases affecting man- 
agement and A.F.L. unions. Because, 
outside of construction, most important 
labor disputes impeding defense are in 
C.1.0.-organized industries, NDMB will 
be patrolling a side street. ‘The boycott 
is, however, still informal. It will be 
discussed at next week’s C.1.O. conven- 
tion in Detroit. 

If, as seems likely, the C.I.O. makes 

its boycott national policy, NDMB as 
now constituted is done. Best guess is 
that it will be supplanted by an agency 
empowered to act in all threatening de- 
fense labor situations, whether the union 
wishes it or not. With labor partici- 
pation thus enforced, it is expected 
that the successor of the Defense Medi- 
ation Board will have neither labor nor 
employer members—only “public repre- 
sentatives.” 
* Throttling Strikes—But before the 
new pattern shakes down, a fresh wave 
of strikes may threaten. That they will 
be dealt with summarily by the Admin- 
stration is now taken for granted. As 
an earnest of what may be expected, 
the sharp action of the Navy in crush- 
ing the A.F.L. building-trades strike in 
san Diego is a case in point. 

When the strike was called last week 
end, sailors and marines prevented pick- 
‘ting, government offices began recruit- 
ng new workers. By Wednesday, 
itnkers went back to work. 
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He wants to know... 


You live in a record age, all right! At a hundred points . . . in taxes, earn- 
ings, social security, and endless others . . . your records are subject to 
greater, more frequent inspection. Accurate, clear records are vital now . . . 
durable records that will be just as clear, just as available years from now! 
You are sure of that when your own records are safely kept on L. L. Brown 
record papers. Thousands of well-known bankers, business men, and ac- 
countants will tell you that there is no better way! 


td 


A truly negligible addition to your record costs . . . or no addition at all! .. . 
will bring you the protection of these superfine papers. Ask your printer to 
show you how they give you the utmost of uniformity and durability for 
your records .. . the advantages of their perfect surface for writing or typ- 
ing, flawless erasure and re-writing. Nearly a hundred years of fine paper 
making guarantee every L. L. Brown record paper. 


... for your correspondence! 

You add constantly to your prestige in 
the minds of your clients and customers 
with every letter you send out on a fine, 
crisp L. L. Brown bond. Your printer will 
gladly suggest a letterhead for you on one 
of these unusual letter papers. 


a 
—é 


L- L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 
Adams, Massachusetts 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 


FREE! ... This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic ... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B, 
“MUCH for a mite.” 
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\W/ HEREvER tacking, stapling or fasten- 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Model T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but sofer!/ Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2". 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact. 
Easily portable. Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack- 
ing problems. Ask for Folder. 


AL HANSEN “ES: 5130 RAVENswoon ave 


CHICAGO. ILL 


EF YOU SELL iN ST, LOWIS 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK/ 


Now, in one pocket-size 
book, a comprehensive 
picture of the St. Louis 
market. Includes facts on 
retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing businesses. Write 
on your business letter- 
head, Hotel Mayfair, 826 
St. Charles Sereet. Over 
50% of rooms $3.50or less, 
single;$5.00 or less,double. 


hot Wl oytair s 1 Lowes 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 

COMMON STOCK 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 12, 1941. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


KNOW THE 
TRUTH ABOUT 
GALVANIZING 


New, free treatise shows how to get 
_— rust protection for less money.. 

n unbiased, authoritative summary. 
Write to American Hot Dip Galvaniz- 
ers Association, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Freeze-Outs Hit 


Congressional committee- 
men prove receptive to argu- 
ment of |.B.A. against private 
placement of new bond issues. 


Changes in the federal securities act 
to discourage private placement of new 
issues are now regarded as pretty likely. 
Hearings on the question of broad re- 
vision of the truth-in-securities laws be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee reveal wide- 
spread opposition to this practice of di- 
viding up big issues among a handful of 
large institutional investors. 

Spearheading the drive for the In- 
vestment Bankers Association is R. Mc- 
Lean Stewart of Harriman Ripley & 
Co., who testified at the end of last 
week and again on Wednesday of this 
week. But, even more important than 
the attitude of the underwriting houses 
(everybody has known all along where 
they stood), is the quite apparent dis- 
position of several committee members 
to do something about the matter. 

@ Public Frozen Out?—Questions by 
committee members (financial men are 
remarking very favorably on the caliber 
of the questioning) bring out the fact 
that they believe the public is being 
frozen out of the choicest investments. 
It’s the old argument the bankers have 
used all along—if a corporation offers 
a refunding issue and it is bought by 
four or five insurance companies, the 
holders of the bonds to be paid off have 
10 chance to reinstate their investment. 


As a partial remedy for this, 
cial industry offers, and the 
and Exchange Commission po 
jections, an amendment to req 
registration of all new issues 
000,000. The thought is that 
tion costs and the liabilities 
upon officers and directors in 
tion has motivated by-passin; 
SEC by means of private plac 
@ Not a Shutout—This am 
would not shut large investors 
the chance of buying up who 
as was proved in the recent c: 
three insurance companies bx 
the entire issue of more than § 
000 of American Telephone 
graph debentures (BW —Oct.4 4 
[hose bonds not only had b 
istered, they were sold on com 
bids. 

There is strong favor for any 
measure that would preclude 
tions such as that involving th 
& T. issue. It’s a difficult matter, 
ever. The big insurance companies, for 
the most part, have indicate 
would abandon the practice of 
bidding. This does not prevent 
however, from appointing som« 
ment house to bid as their agent 
® Loss of Fees—Aside from the fact that 
the public gets frozen out in bot! 
private placements and direct sales, the 
bankers have a dollars-and-cents interes! 
in the solution to the whole problem 
The underwriters, obviously, are losing 
fees—not that W. ashington will 
many tears over the woes of the larg: 
banking houses. There is the point 
nevertheless, that the small dealers ar 
starving to death. 

When the underwriters negotiate 3 
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| Business Week’s Index of Business 


Activity, which has been revised to 
reflect defense production (BW— 
Nov.1'41,p14) lost half a point last 
month, dropped to 159.5 from 160.0 
in September. The October, 1940, 


index was 1356. The 


long-term grow th) stood at 126~ 


September .as compared with 293 


in August, and with 111.9 in Septem 
ber of last year. 
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SAVING FOR DEFENSE 


With the M-3 medium tank from 
Baldwin Locomotive Works as an ap- 
propriate background, Philadelphia 
puts on a special Armistice Day sale 
of defense savings stamps. Savings 
stamps and bonds so far this year 
have sold about $1,190,000,000. 


deal privately, they try to get a price 
that will allow them a markup of $2 
on the $100. Of this, they give about 
$1.25 to a dealer on bonds he sells. 
When they buy on competitive bids, 
they rarely get a markup of more than 
75¢, and the dealer is lucky to get 50¢. 
And when the bonds go directly to the 
insurance companies, the dealers get 
nothing at all. 

Right this minute there are a lot of 
reputable dealers whose capital is so 
low that their future is in grave doubt. 


ANSWERS ON TAXES 


The 1942 edition of the annual cor- 
poration tax guide, ““Your Corporation 
Tax,” by J. K. Lasser ($1), was pub- 
lished this week by Simon & Schuster. 
Among other features, the book ex- 


profits tax, amortization provisions, and 
computation of “invested capital’; it 


also lists elections that help reduce nor- | 


mal tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 
Purchasers of the book will receive on 
request free reports of legislation passed 
before Mar. 15 that will affect the 
readers’ taxability. 

All inquiries for this book, as well 
as for its companion personal tax hand- 
book, “Your Income ‘l'ax” (BW--Nov.| 
'41,p56), should be addressed to the 
publisher, Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ALLSTEEL.. 


LOW: HEADROOM HOIST ReMi 


STEEL FRAME— Main frame 
made of welded steel plate, re- 
inforced at tension points. 


STEEL GEARING— Alloy-steel 
heat-treated gearing with tensile 
strength of 278,000 Ibs. per square 
inch. 


STEEL TROLLEY— Steel-plated 
trolley with welded steel bumpers 
and safety lugs 


STEEL DRUM—Drum fabricated 
from steel pipe and steel flanges, 
jig-welded and machined. 


BEARINGS— Roller, ball and 
bronze bearings used freely where 
most efficient. 


LOAD BRAKE—Oversize, auto- 
matic load brake, designed to 
operate for years without adjust- 
ment or wear. 


MOTOR—Famous R & M high- 
torque hoist motor, fully enclosed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED—Any part 
proved defective within one year 
will be replaced without charge. 


ROBBINS «& MYERS, 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION °@ 


MOTORS « FANS « MOYNO PUMPS « FOUNDED 1878 


Looking inside the 
new R & M Type 
F-14 All-Steel, Low- 
Headroom Hoist, 
from above. 


) 
THEELTUO NON} 


Here it is, the new R & M all-steel hoist, de- 
signed to help speed America’s race for top 
production. 


There’s steel in every working part .. . steel 
from track to hook . . . stepped-up strength in 
every inch . . . to furnish speed, power, and 
maneuverability in a minimum of headroom 
space—through years of dollar-saving service. 


This new R & M, with its simple and sturdy 
construction, is typical of the entire line of 
R & M all-steel hoists, ranging in capacity from 
1000 to 15,000 Ibs. Pendent, push-button or 
rope control is optional and R & M all-steel 
hoists can be equipped with special trolleys 
to fit all types of monorail. 

Get the “‘inside’’ facts on R & M all-steel 


hoists today. Mail coupon below for complete, 
descriptive folders. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 

Hoist & Crane Division, Springfield, Ohic 
Please send folders No. 800 and 801 
(BW) giving complete details on 
R & M all-steel hoists. 

Name 


Company 


“TAKE IT UP“ WITH R&M address. 


City 


Seeeesecscsrere 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Installation at Northern Pump 
a Mi lis, Minn 


THE CAFETERIA 


where the men work! 


SG nctimes it’s better to 
bring the food to the 
busy worker ... rather 
than waste crowded min- 
utes or use needed floor 
space for a conventional 
employees’ cafeteria. For 
such occasions, Pick en- 
gineers developed this 
** cafeteria - on - wheels ”’ 
that holds everything, rolls everywhere, 
brings food and refreshment wherever 
men pause from their labors at mealtime. 

It's a marvel of efficient planning — 
holds soup and hot dishes, sandwiches 
and coffee, pastry, cold drinks, candy and 
tobacco. Hot foods are kept piping-hot 
by self-contained fuel or plugged in elec- 
tricity. 

Whatever your employee feeding prob- 
lem may be, whatever size your budget, 
you will profit by suggestions from a Pick 
Engineer—without obligation. Send for 
illustrated 56-page book. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road 
Chicago 


America's leading 


Embry-Riddle Flying School 
Arcadia, Florida 
Dodge Bros. Corporation. . Detroit, Michigan 
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THE MARKETS 


Stocks took the sharpest dip in several 
months on Wednesday of this week, 
responding rather more vigorously than 
many had expected to the warlike tone 
of the Armistice Day speeches. Volume 
of transactions, as well as prices, clearly 
reflected the general apprehension, with 
turnover on the New York Stock Ex- 
change topping the million-share mark 
for the first time since last September. 
© Pre-Belligerency — Significantly, the 
market at Wednesday's close was only 
a shade above the lowest level last 
spring, and the lowest level last spring 
was only a very little above the fall-of- 
France bottom. Thus pessimistically does 
Wall Street view the position of what 
many brokers call our state of pre-bellig- 
erency. To observers looking only at the 
quotations, it might appear that the 
financial community is as depressed over 
the outlook for the foes of Hitler today 
as it was back in the days when France 
capitulated and a British army escaped 
only through the miracle of Dunkerque. 
That, however, is not the attitude of 
most of the traders. They are not writ- 
ing off the resistance of Russia and 
Britain, but rather they are worrying 
over the consequences of the United 
States entering a declared war. 
¢ War and the Stockholder—Many of 
those in the Street are unwilling to pay 
much heed to the fact that the Japanese 
sent as their special conferee a diplomat 
who long has been regarded as a friend 
of the United States (page 81). What 
they think they see ahead is the involve- 
ment of the United States in a declared 
war which probably will be of long dura- 
tion. And, while that might not be 
bearish on its face, Wall Street is pretty 
obviously going on the assumption that 
it would result in so many controls over 
industry—its prices, profits, and taxes— 
that the position of the stockholder 
would not be a happy one. 

Whether that may be a completely 
logical point of view or not, it gripped 
Wall Street at a time when the market 
found stock difficult to absorb. There 
has been a pretty steady dribble of 


selling lately to establish tax |; 
factor which may be expected t 
sist in greater or lesser degree fro 
until the end ofthe year. Th 
bination of tax-loss selling and | 
tion on fears over the internation 
look was a little too heavy for th 
market. Obviously, to a market 
has been undergoing a creeping | 
for several weeks with volume rn 
only about 550,000 shares on the 
age, a million-share day on the 
side is a shock. 
¢ Commodities—The commodit, 
kets, which have been jittering a: 
at a great rate for some timc 
ground in response to the unca 
manifested ‘by stock prices. C: 
dipped fairly sharply but wheat, afi 
precipitate decline, rallied sufficient! 
close only moderately lower. 

There was little in the Washin 
news to influence the commodity 
kets one way or the other, nor 
this week’s crop reports of a charact 
to surprise anyone. The estimated 
ton yield, for example, was put at |1,- 
020,000 bales as of Nov. 1 compare 
with a prediction of 11,061,000 a month 
earlicr. As is customary at this time of 
year, the Department of Agriculture 
stood on its Oct. 1 estimate of wheat 
production (961,194,000 bu.), but it did 
boost the corn figure a bit. The com 
yield now is put at 2,675,373,000 bu 
against 2,625,502,000 a month carlicr. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago lg 
Stocks 
Industrial , 95.6 
Railroad 27.7 28.6 
Utility : 39.7 
Bonds 
Industrial 106.2 105.5 
Railroad 85.3 85.4 5 
Utility 107.3 107.2 2 106.1 
U. S. Govt. 112.7. 112.8 110.8 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except tor 
government bonds which are from _ the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Rails at Auction 


N.Y.W. & B. property sale 


comes under a day-old price 


ceiling, rushed through by OPA | 


in time for occasion. 


After a price-ceiling was placed on 
p steel ~~ 8, a top limit on re- 
steel rails was in the cards. ‘The 


juction most of its remaining property 
_nils, tie plates, signal and telephone 
equipment, and right of way. 

\.Y.W.&B. considers that OPA’s 
stminute announcement depressed 
bids considerably—for it tended to scare 
ut some prospective purchasers and 
depress bids of the remainder. The 
court hasn’t made its awards, but around 
$410,000 was understood to have been 
high bid for the whole caboodle. 
¢ Shipping-Point Price—OPA’s new ceil- 
ing shipping-point price for “relaying” 
ail is $30 a gross ton minus the lowest 
established charge for transporting such 
ail between the shipping point and the 
basing point” that is nearest in terms 
f transportation charges. Nearest bas- 
ing pont for New York City will be 
Philadelphia. OPA’s Aug. 8 schedule 
established a maximum of $27.25 for 
wch rail—when delivered at consumers’ 
plants located on the line of railroad 
originating the rail. 

The New York, Westchester & Bos- 
ton Railway was organized in 1910 and 
transported commuters and freight from 
suburban Westchester County through 
the Bronx to 174th St., New York City. 
During most of its life, the road was 
under the wing of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Inter- 
est, guaranteed by the New Haven, was 
defaulted Jan. 1, 1936. Then bond- 
holders, commuters, depot communities, 
and even New York City and _ state 
groups tried to formulate a workable 
plan for reorganization. 


¢Schemes That Failed—Changes in | 


fares and schedules were unsuccessful 


stimulants. Councilman J. E. Kinsley | 
of the Bronx urged that New York City | 


align the road with the city transit or 


loop-subway system—but sides wouldn't | 
come to terms. Gov. Lehman vetoed a | 
bill passed in early 1938 to create a | 
state agency for resumption of opera- | 
tion. An independent group of business | 


men, counting on tax abatement, con- 


templated purchase of the properties | 
for independent operation, but taxes | 


weren't cut. A bill drafted to place the 

carer under control of the Port of New 

York Authority died in committee. 
First actual liquidation order was on 
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A fast supply column 


comes to @ river. . 


aerial cable bridge. 
Trucks “fly” across 


In three hours the . 


. test. But testingis 


slow. costly. Today. 
the call is for speed. 
So business turns to 
products that are _ 

pre-tested, proved . 
before you use them 


CiTest sheets 


Nai (Please attach 


Me 


mermill Bond. Takes typ- _ 
- ing cleanly, erases neatly, 


makes’ clear carbons. 2. 


* On gelatin or spirit dupli- 


. cators, 


fammermill 


Duplicator. Gives 300, and 


P~ more, readable copies. 3. 


Hammermill Mimeo- 
Bond. Makes 3000, and 
more, clear ies, Check 


_ coupon for samples ot 


aper Co., Erie, 
cy21 Ways” book 


ASK YOUR PRINTER how 
pre-tested Hammermill 
Bond can solve your pa- 
per problems. He knows 
that it has passed the 
toughest paper tests . 
that he can rely on it for 
clean, economical printing 
... that you can rely on it 
for fast, neat paper work. 
Yet 25 letters or forms on 
Hammermill Bond cost 
only i¢ more than on 
cheap, unproved paper. 


mermill Duplica 
mnermill Mimeo-Bond 


coupon to your com oe: 
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LET ACME STAPLES SAVE YOU TIME 
AND MONEY ON FASTENING AND 
ASSEMBLING OPERATIONS! 


Fasten and assemble your products with 
“machine gun” speed and precision. Acme 
Stapling Equipment is in daily use by Defense 


Material manufacturers in 
THESE DEFENSE 
MATERIALS 


every industry. Production 

step-ups in many cases 

amount to $00% over for- 

ARE NOW BEING mer tedious fastening 
ASSEMBLED WITH operations. 

ACME STAPLES Send Us Your Problems — 

Masks No matter what your 

Gas — fastening or assembling 

Parac ‘Caps problems—investigate 

does Trunks Acme Staple possibilities 

Aeroplane 
Motor Parts 
Knapsacks 


in reducing time and cost. 
Army Shirts 
AND HUNDREDS 
mMoRE! 


Send us your problem— 
In Single Units or 


we'll do the rest. 
To Facilitate Service 
Please Priority 
Multiple Batteries 
+6 uP 


Preference Rating 
Hand Power, Foot 


Power or Motor 
szed Equipment 


ACME STAPLE co. 


Repretentativ 


rh amt Gdd eotcam ad 


1800 HADDON AVENUE, CAMDEN, N. J. 


June 9, 1939 when Federal Judge Knox 
of New York City approved sale of cop- 
per wire — the line to the highest 
bidder. 


Later the railroad’s Bronx prop- 
erty was sold to the city for $1,785,000 
cash. 

Part of the steel in the recent sale 
will go for scrap, and at a time when 
scrap is sorely needed. The scrap steel 
shortage was largest single factor con- 
tributing to the decline in steel opera- 
tions this week. 


COMMODITIES 


Cocoa’s Ascent 


Futures prices advance, 
_ with heavy trading volume, as 
| shipping pinch is intensified. But 
shortage does not yet exist. 


Little more than a year ago, cocoa 
was selling for 44¢ a pound in New 
York City—a 20-year low. ‘This week the 
price was almost twice that figure—the 
highest since its short-lived peak reached 
just after the war began in Sept., 1939. 
When Nazi troops marched into Po- 
land, and Great Britain announced that 


One valve failure in an 


important chemical line 
might disrupt a plant’s entire 
operation. Chemical engineers 
ore recognizing the necessity of 
installing valves free from corro- 
sien, erosion and temperature 
troubles. Nordstrom Valves meet 
this need. They are protected 
from the line contents and are a 
protection to the line. Completely 
open or close with a quarter turn. 
Plug is always seated. Lubricant 
under hydraulic pressure lifts the 
plug if it ever becomes hard to 
turn. Plugs are accurately lapped 
in body. Made of Semi-Steel, 
Cast Steel, Bronze or special al- 
loys for chemical needs. For high 
pressures and extreme conditions 
of corrosion and erosion, Nord- 
strom Valves are armored with 
Merchrome Coating. 


NORDSTROM VALVES 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 
For temperatures from —150° to +1000° 
F. Pressures range from vacuum to 15,000 
Ibs. test. Sizes from 2” to 30”. Wrench or 
gear-operated. Straight-way and Multiport. 
Ask for Bulletin 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 


Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitabie Meter Co. 
400 Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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the big conflict had begun 
with practically all other . 
shot upward because of fi 
ages. Prices slid off almo 
as huge world surpluses we 
@ Agreement Concluded—| 
cocoa prices advanced as 
ducers met in Washingto 
their No. 1 consumer, to { 
production, distribution, a 
tion pact (B\W—Feb.22’4 
agreement would allocate e) 
producing nations and co1 
into the United States. A 
with cocoa prices around 


want 
Russi 


traders figured that a 7e¢ The 
would be attained—that ch: bogge' 
ufacturers could afford this as bliz 
Candy-makers tried to ac tume* 
inventory, but are still in t into a 
The shipping shortage, fear An 
ago, became more acute this week of a 
North Brazilian Shipping | ines }; tip of 
been refused permission to put + Britis! 
extra Norwegian vessels into the t; ship 
to carry full cargoes of coco seven 
@ Space Allocation—No on ship Italiat 
be allowed to carry only the one , Bom! 
modity, and space from Brazil, secong 
only to West Africa as a producer, om 
be allocated in accordance with instream OU 
tions from the Office of Productiog Essen 
Management, which will give preferer raids 
to strategic materials. Meanwhile a 
darins 
trade has no assurances when We, held | 
African cocoa shipments will be ; held 
sumed. Consequently, futures price — 
F . secon 
have been advancing rapidly with heay ¢ th 
volume of trading. ; 
a Sritis 
Ihe shortage seems more potent Bu 
than acute. Stocks in licensed war follox 
houses increased about 8,000 bags |a: aioht 
week to 1,387,522 bags, compared wit an 
1,292,750 bags a vear ago. Arrivals aati 
cocoa so far this month amount to 19- “eit 
485 bags, which brings the total for the ae 
year to date to 4,541,297. This com Saha 
pares with 4,006,949 bags in me my th 
lar 1940 period and with 4,057, 
the corresponding 1939 period AD 
Jar 
NEW SUGAR QUOTAS? ff it 
wher 
‘The sugar control bill introduced nl yk 
the Senate and House last Saturday had cups 
little effect on the market price of thei straiy 
commodity; it was expected to be ccH® tense 
feated because of lack of Admiunistr- Hi Pang 
tion support. Bi 
The bill was a compromise of thei insid 
views of domestic beet and cane pH an o 
ducers. It would give continental pro- tries 
ducers a larger share of the domestic i and 
market by increasing their quotas 4 com 
reducing existing import allotments Cam 
Cuban white sugar from 375,000 tons of t 
300,000 tons, and reallotting a deficit "HH Net! 
the Philippine quota. The bill woud HM Stat 
extend the life of the sugar act of 19> all 
for another three years—to D: ina 
1944, and raise benefit payments to +3 trad 
maximum of 80¢ per cwt., raw value, HB drie 
from the present figure of 60¢ ore, 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


The German drive against Russia 
bogged almost to a standstill this week 
ys blizzards raged in the north and rains 
tumed the southern Ukrainian front 
into a quagmire. 

An Axis convoy, steaming silently out 
of a blacked-out port at the southern 
tip of Italy, was sighted by scouting 
British planes. A few hours later a four- 
ship British attacking fleet had sunk 
seven heavily-loaded troopships and two 
Italian naval vessels. 


Bombers over Germany 


Swarms of British bombing planes 
woared over Berlin, Mannheim, Cologne, 
Essen, and Hamburg in the largest mass 
raids of the war. Fighter planes con- 
tinued these night attacks in a series of 
daring daylight raids on the German- 
held Channel coast. It was Churchill's 
answer to his critics for not opening a 
vcond front on the West, but, because 
of the cold, stormy weather, it cost the 
British nearly 60 heavy bombers. 

But the news which every American 
followed most closely this week was the 
fight of a diminutive Japanese diplomat 
across the Pacific from ‘Tokyo to Wash- 
ington for conferences with President 
Roosevelt. On the outcome of these 
discussions between the President and 
Saburo Kurusu may hang war or peace 
in the Pacific. 


A Diplomatic Trend 
Japanese-American relations have been 
little more than “correct” since 1931, 
when the Japanese precipitated the 
Mukden incident, and went on to oc- 
cupy all. of Manchuria. They were 
strained when Japan occupied Nanking, 
tense when the Nipponese bombed the 
Panay, U.S. gunboat in the Yangtze. 
But it was not until last summer that 
msiders began to talk seriously about 
an open break between the two coun- 
ines. When Japan moved into Saigon 
and immediately began to rush plans to 
complete the great French naval base at 
Cam Ranh and build a chain of airports 
off toward the Burma border, Britain, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the United 
States retaliated. All Japanese funds in 
ill these countries were frozen. This, 
na single stroke, put an end to Japan’s 
trade with three of its biggest customers, 
(ned up its supplies of oil rice and iron 
ore, and warned Japan that it had the 
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U.S. Set for Pacific Showdown 


Kurusu visit will precipitate crisis or prove that Tokyo 
wants to gamble for time and chance of German victory in 
Russia. Nippon’s economic plight grows more acute. 


alternatives of ending its aggressions or 
fighting a combination of these powers 
in southeastern Asia. 

Since then Japanese business has been 
slowly strangling. A few wecks ago, the 
public clamor in Tokyo over the short- 
age of fish became so loud that the new 
premier, Hideki Tojo, went to the fish 
market to see for himself what was 
wrong. Fishmongers told him it was the 
shortage of oil for their trawler fleets. 
‘To conserve foreign exchange, Japan last 
year slashed civilian gasoline rations 
from the customary annual consumption 
of 10,000,000 bbl. to slightly less than 
4,000,000 bbl. When deliveries of fresh 
supplies from British- and American- 
controlled wells in the Indies were cut 
off in September, Tokyo made a fresh 
slash in the local rations. 

When silk exports to the United 
States stopped last summer, 6,000,000 
Japanese farmers lost their main cash 
crop. In desperation, the Tokyo gov- 
ernment offered a bonus to farmers for 
plowing up their mulberry groves and 


Saburo Kurusu, special envoy of the 
Tokyo government, flew the Pacific 
this week for last-minute conferences 
with President Roosevelt, in an at- 
tempt to ease the crisis in Japanese- 
United States relations. 


converting them to wheat fields. Even 
then, Japan has little hope of feeding 
its huge army and its 100,000,000 
people on the wheat and rice it can 
grow at home or collect throughout its 
empire. 

Japan has run into another farm 
problem which alarms  serious-minded 
officials. When Tokyo authorities first 
ran into a foreign-exchange shortag« 
they cut out all imports of phosphate 
fertilizer because they had to be bought 
with dollars in the United States or 
North Africa. After a year or two, the 
overworked Japanese soil was so ex 
hausted that crop returns began to di- 
minish sharply. Japan's 1941 rice crop 
was smaller than in any previous wat 
vear, and 20% below the “planned” 
level. 

Nipponese steel production dropped 
15% below last year’s levels during the 
early part of 1941, mainly because of the 
shortage of scrap iron following the 
United States embargo. Brass produc 
tion is believed to be less than half the 
level before the United States embar 
goed exports of its copper and zinc 


Extremists Persist 


Despite these alarming developments, 
l'okyo's extremists have refused to aban 
don any part of their nationalistic dream 
of driving all Western powers out of the 
Pacific and creating a completely Japa 
nese-dominated economic bloc in East 
Asia. They have increased their troops 
in Indo-China, continued and intensi 
fied their attacks on Chungking, precipi 
tated border skirmishes with the Rus 
sians in Manchukuo, and _ practically 
issued an ultimatum to Washington to 
stop aiding China and Russia and to 
end its economic blockade of Japan or 
take the consequences. 

This is how matters stood a few 
weeks ago when General ‘lojo—frank) 
pro-German and strongly nationalistic 
formed the present cabinet in ‘lokyo. 
In the first flurry of uncertainty over 
what move his new government might 
make, Washington took the precaution 
of ordering all American ships in the 
Pacific to seek shelter in friendly ports 
and warned Tokyo that this country 
was prepared to match force with force. 


But nothing happened. 
As the Military Wind Blows 


Since then, Tokyo has blustered, but 
its tone has been sharper when Hitler's 


‘gains in Russia were greatest, very weak 


when the Nazi armies appeared to be 
stalled outside Moscow or Rostov. 

Saburo Kurusu, by all past records, 
is a moderate and pro-American. For 
many years he was Japan’s Consul Gen 
eral in Chicago and in New York. His 
wife is an American. He speaks English 
with ease. 

Experts see no concessions he can 
offer Washington that his extremist 
government will back or that will be 
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MR. CHAIRMEN 


G. K. Shiels (left), Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, is chairman of the Canadian 
section of the new Canadian-Amerti- 
can Joint Defense Production Com- 
inittee; and Milo Perkins (right), 
Executive Director of the Economic 
Defense Board, is chairman of the 


American section. The committee. 
which will coordinate the industrial 
facilities of the two nations, was set 
up by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister MacKenzie King in a con- 
ference at Hyde Park last week, simi- 
lar to the one which produced the 
general economic agreement between 
Canada and the United States last 
spring (BW —Apr.26'41,p14). 


big enough to win any easing of the 
blockade by Washington. 

But neither Japan nor the United 
States wants war now. That's why there 
is a fecling in Washington that both 
sides will prolong the discussions while 
each gambles for advantages that will 
come with time. ‘The next week should 
give the clue to what’s ahead—more 
maneuvering, or a quick showdown. 


Ceiling Postponed 


Canada’s price deadline 
moved to Dec. 1. Meanwhile, 
new implications come to light, 
such as control of advertising. 


OU TAW A—Canada’s price controls 
originally scheduled to go into opera- 
tion next Monday (BW —Oct.25'4] P 
7) will not now be enforced until Dec. 

1. ‘That word came out of Hector Mc- 
Kinnon’s Prices and ‘Trade Board offices 
carly this week. A shortage of execu- 
tives to administer the program is 
blamed, though a few critics insist the 
government is playing for time in the 
hope that the United States will speed 
up its price control law and put it into 
operation simultancously. 

Policing price control in the Domin- 
ion with prices soaring south of the 
border is a job Canadian officials are 
reluctant to undertake. And, so far, 
few business executives have offered to 
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help administer the program. Never- 
theless, price control authorities de- 
clare they will be ready by Dec. 1 and 
have warned business that they will 
prosecute drastically all who fail to ob- 
serve the price ceiling program. 

e Self-Expanding Control—Business con- 
trol is turning out to be like a snowball 
rolling down hill; it gets bigger as it 
goes along. Canadian executives were 
startled this week at three of the latest 
implications: 

(1) Salaries (like wages) 
earnings (bonuses, directors’ 
to be frozen. 

(2) Rents for business premises are 
to be controlled. 

(3) Advertising is subject to censor- 
ship and control by the McKinnon 
Board. 

So far business has merely been told 
that these particular controls are to be 
operated—not how. Ramifications of 
advertising control could take in every- 
thing but advertising rates. The Mce- 
Kinnon Board’ $ powers are specifically 
extended “to include the terms and 
conditions of advertising the sale or 
supply of goods and services.” ‘The 
board is authorized “to prohibit trans- 
actions or advertising that do not com- 
ply with its consumer credit order.” 

@ Advertisers Warned—Actually the ad- 
vertising control provision is intended 
only for policing the recently-imposed 
curbs on instalment trade and consumer 
credit restrictions. McKinnon—a former 
newspaper executive—has no intention 
yet of putting censors in the copy rooms 


and other 
fees) are 


of advertising agencies or est 
spy system for newspapers 
zines. But virtually unlimit 
have been given the board an 
assurance that they will not b 
arbitrarily is McKinnon’s 
preference for moderation i; 
business around. 
lhis much is known: Ther 
tention to apply the advertisi: 
(with penalties of fines and 
ment) to advertising mediun 
newspapers, magazines, and 
tions. Actual advertisers wil 
responsible. McKinnon wil 
operate the restrictions by hi 
method of cooperation. Bus 
be asked to see that its adverti 
not ignore the price ceiling 
the instalment trade control « 
Definite assurance has be 
publishers that the price cont: 
to extend to advertising rates 
make sure of its position, on 
leading Canadian newspapers thiis y 
asked for and secured a go-ahead sign 
from the McKinnon Board before a; 
nouncing a hoist in its rates basec 
increased wartime circulation. 
@ Salary Peg—Telephone _ lin 
Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver to Ottawa were congeste 
with calls from big-shot executives f 
lowing Finance Minister IIslev’s 
nouncement in parliament late last we 
that the anti-inflation roof was going 
cover their pay checks. What rhe 
wanted to know was how the cciling 
to be applied, whether there will be 


base period for. salary highs, whethe: 


top flight salaries will be cut, an 
whether there will be a cost-of-liy 


bonus for executives similar to the wag: 


bonus system. There are no answer 


vet. Isley has merely decided that the 


bosses in business are going to 
treated the same way as labor, and t 
his officials to work out a plan. 


The dope, however, is that the salar 
lid will follow the general lines of the 


wage roof. There probably will be 


base period antedating the announce 
ment that the ceiling was coming an 
highs will be frozen to that 


salary 
period. 
base period are not likely to be allowe: 
But no matter how fat pay envelope 
for the base period are, they proba 
will not be disturbed. 
known, though, that it is Ilsley’s inte: 


tion to prevent boards of directors fror 


+ 


distributing war profits in swollen fees 


for themselves. 

@ Salary Levels—On the average, Can 
dian executive salaries are lowe! 

in the United States. The late 
Henry Thornton’s annual $75,0! 


come for running Canadian Nationa 


Railways was considered in certai! 
ness circles to be a_ national 

But the government's probe int 
ness conditions a few years ago re 
some very comfortable salary rat 
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fit industries. Top men in 
+ acco companies, for example, 
own $200,000 to $250,000 in 
id bonuses. ‘The coming lid 
er bonuses. 

+ er there is to be a cost-of-living 
f+ executives is not decided but 
. ,hould be one it will be limited 

racket incomes as in the civil 
and will be at the same rate as for 


iiation plan is going to hit manufac- 
turers and processors harder than dis- 
tributors and the retail trade. ‘They will 
be in a middle position between a float- 
ing, movable wage ceiling—subject to 
upward adjustment whenever labor 
unions claim base rates are subnormal— 
and a tightly held price roof. 

It is hinted that the McKinnon 
Board isn’t going to lose sleep over nor- 
mal profits for business. If the ceiling 
means loss for a manufacturer on some 
of his lines while he still shows an over- 
all profit it is unlikely that the ceiling 
will be hoisted on lines which drop into 
the red. 
¢ Three B’s of Price Control—The Mc- 
Kinnon Board’s methods for adminis- 
tering price control have been reduced 
to an alliterative formula: bulge, bonus, 
bump. The translation is this: It can let 
the ceiling bulge, or it can put business 
over the bumps—make it conform to the 
ceiling regardless. 

The intention is to use the bump 

method at the outset so far as it can be 
used. ‘The price ceilings will not be raised 
until there is an actual demonstration 
that they prejudice the national inter- 
ests. The bonus or government-subsidy- 
onimports plan (BW —Nov.1’41,p63) 
likewise will be avoided as much as pos- 
sible although the need for its applica- 
tion is seen in Ilsley’s announcement 
that import boards are to be set up, 
probably with authority to buy essential 
imports for the government and sell 
them at a loss in order to maintain the 
domestic ceiling. Control officials hint 
that they expect United States, British, 
and other importers to shave prices on 
exports to Canada in order to retain 
their Canadian market. 
* Imports Curbed—Bonuses will not be 
extended to nonessential imports. If 
the price ceiling and rising prices in the 
United States act as a barrier to some 
imports that Canada can do without, 
Ottawa will not be sad about it; it will 
help to correct the balance of trade and 
reduce the shortage in hard-money ex- 
change. 

The effect will be different in the case 
of imports from Britain. These are now 
greatly reduced because of Britain’s 
agreement with Washington not to use 
wat materials for maintaining export 
trade. The big British trade with Ea - 
ada normally is in cutlery and other 
metal products and this stopped com- 
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pletely following the London-Washing- 
ton understanding. Woolens and china 
are now the most important imports 
from Britain. Any further curtailment 
of imports from the United Kingdom 
would merely add to Canada’s own war 
bill because the Ottawa Treasury is ab- 
sorbing the deficit on Canadian war sup- 
plies to Britain which London hasn't 
Canadian exchange to cover. 


Inflation in Reich 


Its arrival is heralded by 
runs on such items as wine and 
books. Nazi industrial expan- 
sion spreads to neutral nations. 


BERLIN—Nazi planners take pride in 
the fact that they have worked out such 
a complete system of business controls 
that inflation has been no worry to 
Germany even during the last two years 
of all-out production for defense. Since 
long before the war, Germans have 
bought everything from cheese to shirts 
cn a ration basis, with prices rigidly 
controlled by the government. “Black 
markets” have turned up from time to 
time in a few big cities but ruthless 
punishment of the dealers has prevented 
the spread of illegal selling. 

But by last week the least tutored 
Germans knew that inflation—the only 
kind of inflation that can develop in 
regimented Germany—was under way. 
@ Runs on Semiluxuries—Runs have de- 
veloped on practically all of the semi- 
luxury products that are still obtainable 
in war-pinched Germany. Wine, for in- 
stance, has become practically unob- 
tainable during the last few weeks except 
for a few of the most expensive varieties. 

This week hoarders turned to books. 
Long queues formed before little shops 
on side streets and in arcades off Unter 
den Linden. When stocks of popular 
books gave out several weeks ago, the 

ublic turned to more serious subjects. 
But by this week they are buying any- 
thing that is left, regardless of subject. 

Cigarettes are expected to be next on 
the list, but there are already loose con- 
trols on the sale of tobacco, so this 
week’s maneuvering on the part of 
shrewd shoppers to ie in extra i 
has at no time amounted to anything 
like a run. 
© Tobacco Cards—Before the end of the 
year Germans expect to receive tobacco 
ration cards making it impossible to buy 
—— tobacco or cigarettes except at 
a specified shop, and curtailing rations 
to six to ten cigarettes a day for men. 
Women will be allowed about half this 
ration. 

Despite these gloomy developments 
on the civilian front, Berlin’s planners 
of Hitler's New Order continue to make 
important progress in building new con- 
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Sold and Serviced by 
a Factory trained per- 
sonnel in over 250 Com 
pany controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout 
the United States 
+", » and Canada. « Ye 


an ee 


FRIDEN 


= CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 


Holding your o 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize o single de 

partment or «a whole business 

plan and control its 

workinus provide and 

maintain the most happy and 
efficient personnel. 


How to keep the 
flowing in business 
and how to get money... 
how to utilize it... how to 

p the business in sound 
financia! condition. 


life- blood 
where 


How to reduce credit losses 
. handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy . / 
modernize your collection sys- 
tem write better letters 
mut the company’s cor- 
respondence on & more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
° improve the sales organi 
tation develop promotion 
ideas stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
. » » Conserve and direct your 


these important fields of 


wn as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this care- 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac- 
tical home-study course and reference library in success- 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 


[ | SE this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 
lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn't you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for ail—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 
The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 
graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc- 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today. 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Beok Co., 230 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination 1 

ae. and $3.00 monthly 


paid. (To insure prompt shipment wri 


ness activity. 
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| nomic life. ; 
| nounced that the Reconstruction | 


| sumer industries throughout 

operate under German manag 
German patents. Cut off fr 

of American cotton and Aust: 

the Nazis are turning first t: 

the production of synthetic 

terials. Reporting on the prog 

plan, the Deutscher Volkswirt 
announced that plants in F; 

land, Belgium, and Switzerla: 

were well established long 
war—are being rapidly expand: 

the new demand. 

e Big New Plants—In Norwa\ 

Spain, Hungary, Rumania, an: 

big new plants are being bi 

with German capital participat 
licensing local producers to us« 

man patents. 

What attracted attention ey 

lin was the fact that this ney 
already reaches beyond the occ: 
ritory into such neutral countries ; 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain. As f,; 
as business is concerned, Hitler's Ney 
Order already covers all of Continent! 


Europe. 


1,000 Steel Planes 


Rush to get Nazi airlines 
out of South America and boost 
defense brings call for mass. 
produced stainless transports. 


Washington’s determination to pl 
the last Nazi air services out of South 
America and its desire to build up hen 


sphere defenses are behind the report 


| this week that the United States is pre 

| paring to build 

| freight planes for special service 
Latin America. 


stainless  stec 


1,000 


@ First Contract—Fleetwings, Inc., at 
Bristol, Pa., is expected to get the cor 
tract for the first 100% stainless stee 


| planes this country has ever built on 3 


mass production basis, but parts will bx 
supplied by such stainless pioncers 

Edward G. Budd Manufacturing C 
of Philadelphia, Stout Skycraft Corp. 
of Detroit, and Murray Corp. of 
America. 

Aviation interests have known since 
last spring that such a project was under 
consideration. Last May, Jesse Jones, 
acting in his dual capacity as Secretan 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Admin 
istrator, announced bluntly that the 
United States was ready to wage an un 
remitting “battle of dollars’ to driv 
the Axis out of Latin America’s ec 
A few days later he an 


nance Corp. would either buy contro 


| of German and Italian commercial ai 


services in South America or run them 
cut of business on a competitive basis 
(BW—May17’41,p16). 


| @ Rockefeller Inquiry—It was at this 
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time that the Nelson Rockefeller inter- 
Ame:ican committee made some inqui- 
ries res airplane manufacturers about 
y pkine which would carry heavy freight 
joad:. land at relatively low speeds on 
shor! runways, and withstand corrosive 
effec 's of damp, tropical climate. Obvi- 
ous!:. the United States could not run 
the Axis operators out of business in 
Sout America without first providing 
substitute services. Along both coasts, 
established services of Pan American 

vays could speed up their schedules 
and handle most of the business. But, 
particularly in Colombia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Argentina, the Germans operated a 
network of feeder lines into the interior. 
These carried all kinds of freight, mail, 
and passengers to regions which were 
otherwise accessible only by long river 
or donkey trips. Run-of-the-factory trans- 
port planes, even if they could be taken 


away from domestic users, would not be 


suitable to replace these lines. 

e Army Interested—The Army had also 
taken an interest in the matter. No. 1 
worry of the men responsible for hemi- 
sphere defense is the Caribbean region 
and the country on both sides of the 
Panama Canal. No. 2 is the “bulge” of 
Brazil, less than 1,700 ocean miles from 
Dakar where the Germans are known 
already to be in control of the French 
air and naval base. 

During the last year the United States 
has been shipping small numbers of 
tanks to Brazil, and sponsoring a chain 
of giant defense airdromes along the 
seaboard. But great four-engined planes 
which could use these specially-built 
runways were much too large to land 
on the small and less modern fields of 
the interior. An established local freight 
service would be of inestimable service 
to move men and equipment in an 
emergency. 

These are the reasons why Washing- 
ton set out last spring to find a plane 
which would withstand the corrosive 
effects of damp, tropical countries, carry 
heavy loads (including tanks), and oper- 
ate from small runways. 
¢For Mass Production—The stainless 
steel plane now to be built on a mass 
basis is offered as the answer since it is 
virtually corrosion-proof and the fact 
that sheets can be speedily spotwelded 
makes it peculiarly adaptable to mass 
production. 

Stainless steel is no innovation in the 
airplane industry. Experts declare it 
accounts for approximately half the 
empty weight of a modern plane. As 
long ago as 1931 the Budd company 
pm and built an all-stainless-steel 
amphibian plane. But until this special 
Latin American demand arose, this 
country had never tried to turn out 
stainless steel planes in mass production. 

Because the order is sponsored by 
both the Rockefeller committee and 
the defense forces, there is no question 
about securing adequate raw materials. 
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U. S. War Department Building, Washington, D. C. 
This outstanding structure in the nation's capital is typical of many buildings throughout 
the country in which CAREY Insulations contribute to heating efficiency and comfort. 


CAREY Insulations meet every specialized . . . Silence noise in water pipes 
requirement of the modern building . . . help Whatever your insulation problems in any 
control room temperatures . . . reduce heat heating or air conditioning jobs, you can 
losses . . . cut fuel consumption . . . im- solve them in every detail with CAREY'’s 
prove efficiency of air conditioning . . . keep full line of products. For complete informa 
cold water cold . . . prevent pipe sweating tion write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. e Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tri-Guard guides slide 
on three rods which act 
as a ‘“sway-check”’ and 
keep contents of drawer 
in an upright position 
without compression. 


INCREASE OFFICE EFFICIENCY WITH 
THIS NEW KIND OF FILING CABINET 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate filing and 
finding with the most outstanding development in years...the Tri-Guard 
principle. This exclusive Globe-Wernicke feature is available in 
wood or steel files at no extra cost. It saves time, work and money 

increases efficiency and makes working conditions more pleasant. 


Ask the local Globe-Wernicke dealer to demonstrate Tri-Guard files 


and our Safe-guard filing plan without cost or obligation ... or write 
direct to us for more information and free, illustrated filing chart.. 


She Globe -We rnicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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HOW TO BUILD future BUSINES: 
by solving IMMEDIATE problems 


Company heads find advertising 
can solve many customer-relations 
problems other than selling goods 


ee many company officers are dis- 
covering that advertising is a vehicle 
of communication; simply an economi- 
cal way to get any important messages 
to customers and prospects, quickly and 
accurately. 


Useful advertising pays today 
One thing you can be sure of today is 
that everybody has new and perplexing 
problems. Advertising designed to help 
customers and prospects solve some of 
those new problems, right now, builds 
enduring good-will. 


FOR EXAMPLE: A vacuum cleaner manu- 
facturer, short of materials, uses his 
dealer publication advertising to show 
retailers how they can keep their doors 
open, and hold their customers’ good- 
will, by building up the service end of 
their business. Thus he helps them, 
even though he can't supply much more 
than spare parts, right now. 


Manufacturers of refrigerators, washing 
machines, electric irons, or any home 
appliances can find ways to make their 
dealer paper advertising equally useful. 

Generalities help no one 
Harassed business men scour business 
papers for useful ideas. They'll study 
anything that looks helpful, but they 
have no time for platitudes or boasts. 
Business papers offer the opportunity 
to work out advertising that is of spe- 
cific use to special groups of customers 
and prospects. 


That kind of advertising merits mana- 
gerial attention. Company officers must 
make sure that they have competent 
advertising help, must provide ade- 
quate funds to achieve sound advertis- 
ing objectives, and, above all, must give 
their advertising people encourage- 
ment, help, and responsibility. 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 
That is the title of a new A.B.P. booklet 
which will describe how advertising is 
being used to solve current problems 
and expand future markets. Send for it. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
Phone CAledonia 5-4755 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead and mail to 
ABP, 369 Lexington Ave.,N. Y.C., Dept. A. 
Dee Oe ee er ee 
PAPER ADVERTISING TODAY'’ Described 
above . . . ready soon. 

“MR. PRESIDENT: MEET YOUR ADVERTISING 
GER" Booklet: In the nature of a private 
consultation on the sort of a man the odver- 
tising monager is; whot he is really worth; 

how to get the most out of him. 
() “WOW | HAMSTRUNG MY ADVERTISING AGENCY” 
The fession of a i man who found 
out how to get a real money's worth from his 
agency's copywriting skill. 
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Strategic Crystals 


Brazilian government acts 
to stabilize quartz market, to 
advantage of U.S. and Britain 
in their economic war plans. 


A flurry prevailing in the Brazilian 
quartz market during the last few 
months was settled last week to the 
advantage of the United States. 

Brazil produces some of the finest 
quartz crystals in the world. In addi- 
tion, it is the only important producer 
of the special kind of quartz which is 
essential in every radio transmitter and 
in some of the finer receivers in order 
to hold a station on an assigned fre- 
quency. 

During the last war, Brazil’s limited 

foreign market for quartz crystals dried 
up completely. There was no radio then. 
But by 1938, when this war seemed in- 
cvitable, there was a rush to get Bra- 
zilian quartz, both for radio equipment 
and for some of the high-powered opti- 
cal instruments which had been de- 
veloped for the defense forces. 
@ Market Rivalry—Both Japan and Ger- 
many jumped into the market with 
huge orders, and Britain quadrupled its 
1937 purchases. ‘The United States was 
in, too, but bought less than any of the 
other “big three” because of the amount 
of quartz that was available at home. 

It was not until 1940, when Ger- 
many was pretty well shut out of the 


market because of the blockac; 
ofhcials in the Ministry of F, 
Warfare in London began to poi a 
to the United States that Japan 
chases of quartz had skyrocket 
beyond its own possible needs anc 
fore that the Japanese must be 
for the Germans and delivering } 
of Russia. That started the bat: 
control of these strategic crysta 
Speculators rushed into the ; et. 
Importers tried to build up stock | 
ports for the first seven months thi 
year almost touched the total for | 049. 
Prices skyrocketed. Then the Bro /\\ian 
government stepped in. 
@ Strict Regulation—Hencefort! il] 
commerce in quartz crystals is going to 
be strictly regulated by the Bravilian 
government, just as sales of diatonds 


are now regulated. And Rio officials 
have agreed that they will not sell any 
quartz for export except through a gov- 


emment control board. 

Ostensibly, the Axis powers are go 
ing to be squeezed out of the market, 
though Japan for the present may be 
dealt with more jeniently than Italy o1 
Germany. 

It is another case in which the United 
States and Britain are pushing their 
economic warfare. By offering to buy at 
a fixed, high price, all of the surplus 
that Brazil can produce, they have se- 
cured the cooperation of the Brazilian 
government in shutting off shipments 
to the Axis, though as long as the 
Italian transatlantic air service continues 
across the South Atlantic there is bound 
to be at least a small leak. 


BRAZIL SELLS QUARTZ TO A WARRING WORLD 
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Quartz crystals are a strategic material 
because they are essential in radio 
transmitters to control wave lengths. 
When war became inevitable in 1938, 
it started a boom in Brazil's quartz 


market—most important in the world. 
Last week Rio authorities put the 
business under government control, 
agreed—at a price—to help squecze 
the Axis powers out of the market. 
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DROFIT & LOSS 


Soft Job 


You can hardly turn around anymore 
+thout running into some obscure new 
Vestern Union service. We did just the 
ther night, when we were spending the 
vening with a couple of new parents. 
At § p.m. a reliable little high school 
| in the neighborhood was due to 
ome in and stay the evening with the 
spy while the parents went out to relax 
ya movie. At 8:30 p.m., though, it 

van to look as though the reliable 
ttle high school girl had decided to go 
+ the movie herself. The parents looked 
ore and more depressed and finally 
tuck up a whispered argument along 
he lines of, “Now you go on to the 
movie and I'll stay home with—I won't 
nind at all-Honestly—I never liked 
Margaret Sullavan much anyway—Well, 
ou know, I can just take her or leave 
her-Who’'s a liar?—”’ 

Ete. 

[his argument went on sotto voce 
until one of the other guests went out 
to the phone and came back and an- 
nounced that everybody might as well 
et ready to go because he’d just ar- 
raged for someone to come stay with 
he baby. 

In less than 15 minutes the baby- 
minder arrived—a Western Union mes- 
senger, in uniform. Though he was a 
little older than most of the Western 
Union boys (he was getting pretty bald 
on top), the parents were slightly be- | 
wildered by him, and not too certain | 
that he could mind a baby. Hesitantly, 
they both began to give him vital in- 
formation concerning babies—what to do 
when they woke, or cried, or threw the 
covers off, or coughed. The messenger, 
who politely removed his overcoat and 
hung it on a hook during this recitation, 
bobbed his head up and down as he re- 
ceived each new bit of information, and 
at the end of it merely remarked, “Sure, 
sure, sure. 

“Now the baby’s right here,” the 
parents said on their way out, and they 
pened the nursery door so the messen- 
get could look in and see the child 
sleeping in its crib. He took a quick 
bok around the room, then shut the | 
joor quietly behind him. | 
“Huh,” was all he had to say. “Ya. 
just got the one!” 


Reason Why 


The reports on scrap iron and steel 
liyentories, purchases, and sales which | 
‘ere required to be in the hands of the 
Pnorities Division of the Office of Pro- 
uction Management by Nov. 15 are 
likely to be a little late, because a num- 
t of —_ dealers didn’t ever get the 


hecessary forms on which the reports | 
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Pitney 


Notices not sent out promptly, requisitions 
that haven’t arrived, memos that get there tomorrow 
instead of today . . . and plants slow down, machines 


Efficiency in shop and office depends more than ever 
on mailing and mail, makes the Postage Meter more 
of a necessity than ever before! 

The Pitney-Bowes Meter prints postage as 
needed for any kind of mail or parcel post . . . prints 
postmark and slogan as well . . . seals envelopes at 
the same time . . . accounts automatically for postage 
. + + gives postage protection always . . . saves the 
handling and detail of paper stamps . . . makes 
mailing (and mail!) move faster, take less effort. 

Metered Mail skips two postoflice operations, 
can get away faster, save time in transit. 

Models for any business, large or small. Ask 
our nearest office for a demonstration—or write 
Stamford direct! 


Direct Defense Production by Pitney-Bowes 


Trigger for machine gun... by Pitney-Bowes, 

largest maker of postage meters in the world. . 
One of a growing list of precision products for Sn 
National Defense which will soon exceed our 
meter production. 


7 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1440 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


-Bowes posTAGE METER CO. 
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Agency Book®, SMITH, FRENCH & 
Donnance, Ine, 


BUSINESS WEEK 70, 71 
THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING 
co 


Agency--Tukr 8S. C. Bagr Co 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES 3 
Agency——McCann-Erickson, INC 
CHRYSLER CORP 7 
duency——Donemers & Co 
CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA 43 
furnew W. Aver & Son, INC 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 53 
Agency —-BaATTEN, BAkTON, DURsTINE & 
Osporn, INO, 
CUTLER-HAMMER, INC 10 
fvency KmkGasser-Drew Co 
CYCLONE FENCE CO 91 
Agency BATTEN, BaArTON, DurstTine & 
Ospoun, INC 
DICTAPHONE CORP 57 
Auency-—MCCANN-Erickson, INC 
DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP 54 
dyvency-—Roy 8. Durstine, Inc. 
DOMORE CHAIR CO . 6! 
dyeney MacDonaLp-CooKx Co. 
DOW CHEMICAL CO 83 
Auvency-MacManvcs, JoHn & Adams, INC 
©. C. DURYEA CORP 4! 
sone FITZGERALD ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
N¢ 


meine CALCULATING MACHNS 


Avency ID EVELYN & WabsworTH, Inc. 

GENERAL BOX CO 5! 
Agency--Tuk Bucnen Co. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 12 
Agency——LeIGHTON & NELSON 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP 46, 47 
Agency—AutTuur Kvpner, Inc, 

THE GILBERT PAPER CO 67 
Agency--Metprem & Frwsnita, Inco 

THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO 87 

THE B. F. GOODRICH CO ! 
dgency--Tue GriswoLp-EsHLEMAN CO 

GULF OIL CORP “te 
Agency -Youne & Resicam, Ine. 

HAMMERMILL PAPER CO 79 
Agency—-BatTeN, Barton, Durstine & 


Osporn, INC 


A. L. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO... 76 


Aageney——J HAGGARD, ADVERTISING 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO 25 
dgency- Neweti-EMMettT Co., Inc. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC.. .3rd Cover 
Agency -FPULLen & Smita & Ross, Inc 
HOTEL MAYFAIR naeceunee ae 
Agency —GARDNER ADVERTISING CoO. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP 48 
Agency BATTEN, Barton, DurstTiInge & 
Osporn, INC 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP 50 


Agency -CAMPBELL-EWALD Co. or New Yor«k, 
Ino. 


THIS ISSUE 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 32 


Agency--Josern R. Gerper Co. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS........... 21 


Agency Donemes & Co 


WALTER KIDDE & CO 49 


igency-—T. J. Matoney, Inc 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP 
Agency—-Loxp & THomas 


G. B. LEWIS CO 


Agemry-—BerT 8 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 5 
Agency—-BaTTEN, BARTON, DursTINE & 
OsBpoRN, INC 


ILLUSTRAVOX DIVISION OF 
MAGNAVOX CO., INC 


GITTINS, ADVERTISING 


Agency—Lovis E. Wane, Inc. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO 19 
Agency—-J. M. Matues, Inc 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 72, 86 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC.. 54 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO 80 
Agency—Ture McCarty Co. 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND 69 


Agency—McCaNnN-Erickson, Inc. 


NEENAH PAPER CO 35 
Agency—PAaCKARD ADVERTISING SKKVICE 
NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP 2 


Agency——-J. M ICKBRSON INC. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE aes 
ANCE COMPANY OF BOSTO .. 
Agency—-N. W. Aywr & Son, INC 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO... 55 


Agency—Hovex & Co. 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO 6! 
Agency—-Samvuet C. Croor Co., Inc 

PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO 33 
Agency—Lamport, Fox & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 39 
Agency-—-AL PavuL Lerron Co., Inc. 

ALBERT PICK CO., INC 78 


Agency—EanLe Lvpein, Inc. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO 89 
Agency—L. FE. MoGivena & Co., Inc 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO 74 
Agency——-SMITH, TaYLon & JENKINS, INC. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION as 
a WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM, 

NC 
THE PULLMAN CO...... oe 
Agency—Younc & RupicaMm, ‘INe. 
THE RECOVERY REALTY CO 64 
Agency--WEARSTLER ADVPRTISING, INO. 
REMINGTON-RAND, INC 72 
Agency——-LEFFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ROBBINS & MYERS SALES, INC 77 
Agency—-Ernwin, Waser & Co., Inc. 
SKILSAW, INC ‘ ishuae ae 
Agency—Ear_e Lupein, Inc. 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP 34 


Agency—-NEWELL-EMMRTT Co., INC. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 63 
Agency—-N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO 60 
Agency——-AnpoTtTt KIMBALL Co., INC. 

SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO 66 
Agency—-SEEMANN & PerTers, INC 

TOLEDO SCALE CO 68 
Agency BEESON -FALLER-R&EICHERT, INC. 

THE TRANE COMPANY... . 
Agency—-BaTTBN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 


OsBorn, INC 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO 52 
Agency—-MELDRUM & FrwsMiITH, INC 


VAUGHAN MOTOR CO 
Agency—BratuMonT & HOHMAN, INC 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CO... 42 
Agency—ArTHUR R. Moger, Inc. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO 2nd Cover 
Agency——Tue GRISWOLD-EsHLeMaAN Co. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 8 
Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO So 
Agency—J. R. HAMILTON ADVERTISING AGENCY 

WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC Saat On 
Agency—James G. Lames Co. 

— ICE MACHINERY CORP ; é 
Agency—J. M. Matuss, Ino. 
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Odd Jobs 


Charles W. Howard, a: 5jgs, 
Santa Claus himself, this \ 
his Santa Claus school at | 
Albion, N. Y. Since 1937. 44 
started the school, Mr. Howa 
conducting a one-week cours: 
on how to be a perfect Sa: -) ( 
| He’s a Rochester department «sre § 
| Claus himself, and he says ‘ht 
since he started his schoo] he 
ting thousands of inquiries 
about the business of Santa ( laysino. 
especially from department stores, why} 
are naturally interested in getting y 
trained Santa Clauses. This 
Howard has five students in the sch 
His course always gets under way tH 
| a chorus of “Jingle Bells,” and coy 
the origin, history, and evolution 
Santa Claus, the art of make-up and 
tume, child psychology, and showman 


| ship. Diplomas are awarded the grad 

ates of Howard School only after the 
have served a successful season in 4 
store. 


osts 8 
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Come Home at Once 


Arny officers at Lowry Field, Denver, 
thought it was some kind of a gag when 
the Wiley Turkey Growers’ Assn. of 
Kiowa County, Colorado—out on the 
high plains—applied for a 15-day tu 
lough for Private Albert Sinka recent) 
Albert Sinka, a selectee, was a day room 
orderly in the 363d School Squadron a 
Lowry Field, but the turkey grower 
said that they had to have him back 
home for a while because Thanksgiving 

| was getting pretty close, and he was the 
best turkey sticker in America. 

After the officers found out what a 
turkey sticker was they let Albert Sinks 

_ off. He slits the throats of the birds 
as they come to him on conveyors, head 
| down—and he’s so good he can stick 
4,000 of them a day. He uses a speci 
| | knife which he designed himself, and a1 
original, swift, three-way cut. W hes 
4 a bird is stuck by Albert Sinka it’s almost 
always grade 1-A, whereas other sticker 
produce a lot of second and third-grade 
birds—resulting in a loss to the grower 
The growers expected Albert Sinka to 
stick about 60,000 birds during his |5 
day furlough this time. They certaini 
hope he can get some time off for the 
Christmas turkey season too. 


Or Else 


The advantage of being a judge was 
never made clearer than the other dav 
when a district judge in Golden, Colo. 
ordered the county commissioners t 
provide new furniture for the judges 
chambers—or be held for contempt o 
court. 
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“THE TRADING POST 


‘todMCosts and Prices 


ome ; Recently a Midwest manufacturer got 
_ jetter rom Leon Henderson about 
;eezing prices. In replying to Mr. Hen- 
ieson, the manufacturer discussed some 
. (hy fbhases of pricing and price regulation 


e§ that probably enter into the problems of 
lat many other manufacturers. 1 am _there- 
con ge:fimfore reproducing his letter: 

T [his is in acknowledgment of your letter 
lausing Mimo October 22nd, 1941 as requested by 
s, Whi vou. Earlier acknowledgment was not 
ng el fg made because of a strike in our plant which 
car \|-fqggies today been terminated as a result of an 

} aoreement to advance wages to the extent 

bs ot our labor costs will be advanced 10% 


mediately, 10% in six months and a third 
SCONCE oe exactly one year from today. 


ition We concur with you as to the importance 

and of the production of equipment for the oil 

lOWman4al industry. Price increases are undesirable but 
© gridyAli they are merely the result of underlying 
ter them pressures and not originating factors. 

mm in \l] the articles we manufacture for the 
oi industry and for that matter for other 
industries, such as agriculture, steel, non 
ferrous metals, munitions, etc., are priced on 
a spot cost basis. This means that when the 
inquiry is received we add together all the 

Denver Jil ems that go into cost, such as materials, 

ig when administration, sales, taxes, insurance, other 

‘ssn. off werhead items and the wage cost. The last 

on thelmmitem is generally referred to as labor cost. 

lay fy We have oil field items in which the wage 
ecently agg cot exceeds 50% of the selling price. ‘There- 

1 room inte: Since wages, materials, and taxes have 

“B® xivanced since July, we have advanced our 
dron af prices because they are spot cost quotations. 

IOWA Furthermore, since we have just granted a 

1 back wage increase, our prices will likewise in- 

\SgIVINGHMR crease to reflect this. Additional price in- 

was the creases must be made, in keeping with the 
wage increases we are committed to at the 

what agg tme they are made. Likewise, any increase 

t Sink © cost of raw materials, excise taxes, local, 

> hire tte, and federal taxes will be reflected as 

eas creased cost and hence increased prices. 
a Your theory that such increased costs are 

1 StiCX HM offset by increased production, thereby re- 

SPCC ducing the overhead burden per unit of 

and anf output, is incorrect because our company 

When fi and practically all companies of our size 

almost passed the marginal point of overhead bur- 

tickers fmm (en during 1940. We have had an increas- 

L-gradelm 3 overhead burden, particularly since pri- 

owen agg omties went into effect, since November, 

oes ‘40. Therefore, since we have reached 
“,- fs point, we cannot afford to increase our 
nis | output unless we get increased prices, and 
ital HM very increment of increased cost, due to any 
or the cause, must be reflected as an increased 
pnce for our present output. Otherwise, we 
will be undergoing fragmentary confiscation 

ot our working capital. 
Moreover, sales below cost are against 

e wa gg 2¢ interest of the defense program because 

+ day 22 Many sales below cost always end in 

. plant shut-downs. We will continue to ask 

Colo., ; ; ; 
prices that will cover all items that good 

rs {0 management dictates must be covered. 

idges The writer is convinced that prices will 

pt of continue to advance because no ceiling will 
%e placed on food and wages and, most 

1941 IE business Week * November 15, 194! 


importantly, because the lend-lease method 
of financing is in itself the greatest of all 
inflationary vehicles. 


lions of dollars. Russia just got her billion. 
She will buy all kinds of metal products, 
chemicals, and, no doubt, food from us. 


These tangible articles leave our country. | 


Therefore, the productivity of the materials 
they represent leaves our country. Therefore, 
our people cannot consume the food, they 
cannot make the steel work earn itself a 


replacement fund, the chemicals cannot be | 


used for fertilizer on our soil to grow more 
food, and so on. We won't even get the 


metals back as scrap. All we have in this , 


country is one billion more 1.0.U.’s. 
A similar process is going on in our own 


spending. We build ships by increasing our | 


stock of 1.0.U.’s. The ship is torpedoed 
before it can put real value into the 1.0.U.’s 
by transporting goods for, say fifteen years. 
We do not even get the scrap metal back 
when a ship sinks at sea. All machines and 
materials for war are nonproductive and 
consequently cause a surplus of currency and 
a shortage of goods. This is war. It will 
make prices rise, particularly consumer goods 
unless each citizen is rationed. 


Priorities for Consumer Goods? 


A reader engaged in merchandise de- 


velopment for a Chicago mail-order | 


house writes as follows: 


In connection with the control of civilian 
purchasing and production, it seems that 
practically everyone figures that his own in- 
dustry is very important, so all are de- 
termined to do their best to maintain their 
own activity. 

Of course, it is impossible for all these 
civilian industries to go on without run- 
ning into interference from the defense pro- 
gram. ‘The result of this is considerable con- 
fusion and very little opportunity to formu- 
late plans and operations for the future. 

I contend that there should be a classifi- 
cation rating consumers’ goods on the basis 
of their ultimate importance to civilian 
morale. Such a classification should list 
the items that it is agreed should be made 
available. With this list as a background, 
manufacturers would know what fields they 
could go into with the least amount of 
curtailment. They no longer would have 
to work against difficult supply conditions 
and could operate more effectively. Con- 
sumers would know that they could have 
certain goods without paying a premium. 

After all, if the necessities of life are 
available at reasonable prices, even though 
the luxuries may soar, inflation will not find 
good soil to grow in. 

Such a program would raise many 
knotty problems: What is a luxury? 
Who says so? How measure importance 
to civilian morale? And many others. 
Merchandisers have a vital stake in this 
problem, but probably can get further 


with it by studying best uses for avail- | 


able materials rather than rating classes 
of consumer goods. W.C. 


Our government 1s | 
distributing 1.0.U.’s in the shape of bil- | 


HERE'S not a minute's relaxation 

in the vigilance of Cycione Fence. 
Day and night, it keeps out saboteurs, 
marauders or careless trespassers. To 
dav this protection is more important 
than ever—for tools, dies and blue- 
prints must be closely guarded. Stop- 
page of work due to property damage 
must be prevented. 

Perhaps your plant is already fenced 
—but there may be weak spots, known 
to people who may do harm. You may 
need special enclosures around vul- 
nerable spots and vital equipment 

Whether you need new fence or not, 
we offer our services to help strengthen 
youl protection system, Our experi- 
enced men know what types of fence 
are best suited for particular problems 
—know what other plants have done 
with difficult situations. They are ex- 
perts on fence repair. Want their help? 
Write to us and we will arrange for 
our men to work with you. Remember, 
there’s no obligation involved. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Co., New York 


Send for our free book that 

tells all about fence. Crammed 

full of facts, specifications 

and illustrations. Shows 14 
types—-for home, school, play- 
ground and business. Explains 
our erection service with work 
done by our reliable factory- 
trained crews. It will pay you 
to see what Cyclone has to offer 
before making any decisions. 


CyYcione FENcr 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 4111 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your 
Fence--How to Choose It How to Use It.” 
i ot 0.d0.ee we Stee 
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I am interested in fencing: [] Industrial; C) Es- 
tate; () Playground; [] Residence; [] School. 


Approximately 


(E3) CYCLONE FENCE 
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THE TREND 


The charts on page 56 leave no doubt that consumers 
went on a buying spree during August. That was the 


month of the silk-stocking scare (BW —Aug.9'41,p24). 


All varieties of merchandise were bought hand over fist— 
automobiles, apparel, food, drugs, etc. But in September, 
as the charts also reveal, sales dropped precipitately—all 


but two types of sales, restaurant and filling station. 


Why did these not decline? Because meals cannot be 
hoarded—what you eat today is not a hedge against higher 
food prices tomorrow. Nor is gasoline a commodity that 


the average consumer likes to have around in the garage 
or cellar—it’s too volatile for comfort. 
@ The inference from these charts is unmistakable: 


August was a month of consumer inventory buying; 
September was a month of retrenchment. How else could 
you account for the sharp drops in retail sales in Septem- 
ber? Such sharp drops as these: food stores, 4.8%; ap- 
parel, 14.7°%; household furnishings, 18.0%; automotive, 
23.7%; durable goods, in general, 15.4%; non-durable 
goods, 6.1%; all sales, 8.6%. 

But many commentators went far beyond that simple 
interpretation. They declared that the September sales 
slump was more than a natural reaction from August 
overbuying; that not only had people overbought in 
August but also throughout the early months of the 
year, and that September initiated a compensatory period 
of underbuying. They concluded that this was the start 
of a new trend, that the sellers’ market had turned into 
a buyers’ market. 

Now that is highly significant, if true. For it implies 
that President Roosevelt, Secretary Morgenthau, and 
Price Administrator Henderson are unduly concerned 
over the prospect of inflation; it implies further that the 
demand for consumer goods has subsided of its own 
economic volition, and that, therefore, government offi- 
cials are raising a straw man when they argue the need 
for price legislation, new taxes, and diverting consumer 
buying power into savings bonds. In short, it implies that 
the entire inflation-control policy of the government is 
based on an assumption contrary to fact. That makes it 
important, therefore, for business men to analyze the 
evidence. 


@ One piece of testimony stands out head and shoulders 
above all other evidence: Consumer income has been and 
is steadily rising (chart, page 13). Month after month, 
because of expanding employment and higher hourly 
pay, overall wages and salaries have been going up. There 
is another piece of evidence, almost equally important: 
Retail sales invariably fluctuate with wages and salaries; 
when wages and salaries go up, sales also go up; and when 
wages and salaries go down, sales go down. That is an 
economic axiom. And it is susceptible of statistical proof. 
In the following table, you can almost visualize the .99 
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THE “BUYERS’ MARKET” SCARE 


correlation—a statistician’s dream—between sx 


On the 
one hand and wages and salaries on the other 


Wages and al 
Salaries Ret: | Sales 

Year (1935-39 = 10/ 
i) a wiesacnis 86.1 +4 
1936. i 98.1 9 
1937. 107.7 1OS5 
1938. 100.5 9 
1939... 107.6 1083 
1940. 115.9 1177 


One specific point in the table deserves particuly 
notice. In good years, retail sales tend to go up faster 
than wages and salaries, and in poor years they tend ty 
go down faster. Thus, from 1939 to 1940, sales went up 
8.7%, while wages and salaries were advancing onh 
7.6%; similarly from 1935 to 1936 and from 1938 ty 
1939. (The only exception to the rule was from 19% 
to 1937, and that is readily explained by the sharp col 
lapse of buying in general late in 1937 immediately after 
the stock market crash.) 


© This tendency of retail sales to fluctuate more widely 
than wages and salaries has a sound economic basis, 
Remember, consumers have household and general over. 
head just like any business—rent, electricity, fuel, trans 
portation, etc. These expenses do not vary much from 
vear to year and so they preempt a relatively fixed portion 
of the weekly pay check. Thus, when pavrolls decline, 
retail sales drop even more sharply; and when payrolls 
rise, again retail sales rise even more sharply. This brings 
us to a crucial point in our analysis. 

So far in 1941, despite the scare-buying boom in 
August, sales have not outpaced wages and salaries. 
Whereas wages and salaries were up 18.8% in the first 
nine months of 1941 as compared with 1940, sales were 
up only 17.6%. Had past performance been respected 
(based on that almost perfect correlation) sales would 
have been up 20.5%! So, if any inference is to be drawn, 
it is that consumers have underbought, not overbought. 


e And if that is the case, then the need for inflation 
controls—for diversion of consumer income from retail 
counters to savings—becomes even more urgent. For 
quantitatively, income has been—and is—increasing faster 
than taxes; which means that the buying power potential 
of the country is still rising. Moreover, the government 
is in the process of curtailing output of durable com 
sumers’ goods—autos, refrigerators, washing machines, 
residential building, etc. Thus, during 1942, we will 
have this condition: Consumers will have more to spend 
and less to spend it on. Which suggests that we are 
going to be in a retail sellers’ market—an inflation market 
—for some time to come, the drop in retail sales from 
August to September to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The Editors of Business \\eek 
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